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NATIONAL PRODUCTS 


BARYTES 


Barytes is one of the most important fillers available to 
the rubber industry. Because of its absolutely inert charac- 
ter, it has no chemical action whatever on the rubber. 
Barytes resists the action of all acids and alkalis, all mineral 


and vegetable oils. 
Barytes produced by the National 


Pigments and Chemical Company 
is 300 mesh. This finely divided 


state makes it mix easier. 
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RUBBER COMPANIES 
OPERATE AT TOP SPEED 


Tire Companies in All Parts of Country Are 
Working at Capacity—Akron Alone is 
Producing 110,000 Daily—Production Ex- 
pected to Slacken Soon. 


Most of the rubber companies in the 
United States are increasing production. 
Companies located in Akron are turn- 
ing ovt about 112,000 tires a day, while 
smaller rubber concerns are now 
ating at what will probably 
speed for this year. 

The two plants of the Kelly-Spring- 


oper- 


be top 


field Co. in Akron and Cumberland are 
producing about 7,500 tires a day. This 
represents an increase of 50 per cent 


over the operation of a year ago, but 


does not mark the limits of the com- 
pany’s capacity. Further expansion is 
predicted before the close of 1923. 


Goodrich, it is reported, continues pro- 
duction at the rate of 20,000 tires a day. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. which 
recently turned out over 48,000 casings 


in a single day, at its Akron plant,’ 
plans to inerease its output slightly. 
General, Miller and Firestone, however, 


are reported to have already reached 
capacity. 

Ohio probably contributes about 60 
per cent of the tires manufactured in 


the United States, and of which amo-nt 
over 99 per cent are manufactared in 
Akron alone. Akron prod ction daring 
April has averaged abo-t 110,000 tires 
daily. 

However, the months of May and 
June will witness a tapering off of pro- 
duction. At the rate the industry is 
now operating more tires are being 
produced than can be consumed th’'s 
year. The summer months, as is usually 
the ease, will see a tapering off of 
production. 

In other rvbber lines this condition 
does not exist. Improvement in the oat- 
put of mechanical goods, s-ndries and 
shoes continues. Collectively farmers 
entering the mechanical rubber 
goods market, while heavy parchases by 
railroads have considerably increased 
the aetivity in the mechanical rubber 
goods line. 


are 


lhe rubber industry is st'll exper- 
lencing difficulty in obtaining skilled 


and cnskilled labor. All Akron labor is 


said to be fully employed, the biggest 
shortage being among skilled laborers. 
Six or seven dollars a day continues 
to be a good average for skilled labor, 
while common labor is receiving about 
$4.50 a day. 





64,013 TIRES PRODUCED 
IN ONE DAY 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company has set a new high pro- 
duction record, when on April 13, 
64,013 tires were manufactured in a 
single 24-hour day. This surpasses the 
previous high of April 15, 1920 by 
25,342 tires. 

Three plants contributed to the 
production acme. The Akron plant 
on April 13 turned out 48,543 tires; 
the California factory produced 8,837 
casings, while the Canadian plant 
added another 6,584, making a total 
of 64,613 tires. The Akron plant’s 
record was about 62 per cent over its 
while the total turnout 
about a 40 1/2 


average 
showed 
increase. 


per cent 











GOODYEAR FILES BILL 
ON LAMP BLACK RATES 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission protesting avainst 
the rail rates on carbon black or “lamp 
black”. 


All roads entering Akron are made 
defendants by the Goodyear complaint. 
The rates of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


from Lem, Ky., are specially attacked 
by the Goodyear complaint. The Good- 
year company avers that its competitors 
pay lower rates on lamp black from Elk- 
view and Turner, W. Va., to Akron, de- 
spite the fact that the distance from Lem 
to Akron is practically the same. The 
comparative rates cited in the complaint 
are 54144 cents a hundred pounds from 
Lem over the C. & O. against 38 cents a 
hundred pounds from Elkview and 4314 


cents from Turner, the latter points being 


served from the B. & O. 

The company avers that it has s=s- 
tained damages amounting to $6,000 as 
a res-It of the higher rates charged 
from Lem, and asks that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order a reduction, 
putting the C. & O. rate on the same 
level with that of the B. & O. 
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DECISION IN RIM SUIT 
FAVORS FIRESTONE 


Judge D. C. Westenhaver, of Cleveland, 
Recently Handed Down a Decision Re- 
garding the Split Rim Controversy 


Between Firestone and Universal. 


The suit was brought by the Univer- 


sal Rim Co. of Chicago, Lll., against 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and 
The Firestone Steel Products Co. for 


infringement of the patent to Erle K. 
Baker, No. 1,095,755, dated May 5th, 
1914. This patent, known throughout 
the corntry as the Baker Split Rim Pat- 
ent. was alleged to cover all forms of 
split rims such as manufactured by the 
Firestone companies and others, and 
affected the greater proportion of the 
rims manufactured for use on the major- 


ity of automobiles. 
In summing up Judge Westenhaver 
said: “Claims 1 and 9 of the patent in 


suit are invalid because anticipated, and, 
even if not anticipated, are invalid for 
want of invention. No opinion is ex- 
pressed as the validity of claims 2 and 
6, but, even if valid, they must be limited 


to the specific form described and 
claimed. Defendant’s construction does 
not infringe claims 2 and 6 as thus 


limited. A decree will be entered in con- 
formity herewith, dismissing plaintiff’s 
bill at cost.” 

The decison in this case is far reach- 
ing and of great importance to the auto- 
mobile man=zfactzrer and resembles in 
some respects the famous Perlman rim 
s it in which the Firestone Company 
protected the industry from a monoply 
on demountable rims. The present de- 
cision relieves the ind:stry of a monoply 
sought to be imposed on demountable 
split rims. As was the case in tlie 
Perlman litigation the patent in suit had 
received considerable recognit'on on the 
part of rim manufacturers and many of 
them were paying royalty to the Univer- 
sal Rim Company on the patent. An- 
other parallel to the Perlman ease is 
that in the Perlman case a French in- 
vention was the principal reliance for 
the defendant and Perlman attempted 
to carry back the date of his invention 
witho..t s-ecess, and in the present split 
rim svit the principal reliance of the 
defendant was on a French patent which 
Baker unsueeessfrlly tried to anticipate 
by his own alleged earlier invention. 
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MEXICANS TOOK $2.621.174 
IN RUBBER GOODS IN 1922 


Total exports ol rubber manufactured 
goods from the United States to Mexico, 
Department of Com- 
19 »)> 


past 


as reported by the 
Rubber Division, fo1 
During the 


merce, were 


$2? 621.174 yea! 


Mexico took 79,747 casings, valued at 
$1,014,935: 78,696 tubes amounting to 
$167,733, and 3,560 solid tires totaling 
$75,859 About 90 per cent of Mexico's 


United States. 
market fo 
and cloth 


tire business roes to the 


Mexico is also a tertile 


all Classes OT rubber rootweal 


ing, taking goods in 1922 valued at 
$327,873 Mexico is also an exeellent 
market tor American rubber soles and 
heels, taking in 1922 30 per cent and 
2s per cent ol val it exported The 
principal importers of rubber soles and 
heels are the shoe mar iftacturers W hile 
Mexico City is the chief center of this 


anothet centel! Is 
the re 


in other sections 


industry, important 


Guadalajara, being less important 
of the country 
States 
rubbet 
Mexico 


distribute 


lactories 

he 
that 
gloves among 
W holesal drug 


specialties to retail drug stores through 


Ly partie nt’ 


mot ograph 


there is a good demand ror 


surveons in 


dealers such 


out the eountr Hard rubber exports 
from the U. S. to Mexico including bat 
ters jars and accessories valued at 
SLO: othe electrical supplies, $10, 
220; other hard rubber goods. $16,021 


Rubber Credit Men Co-( )perate 


Because tire manufacturers in the New 
York Distriet have Deer losing about 
$250,000 annua through failures of tire 


the 
rubber 


lhe 


eredit men of 15 of the 


deals rs, 
principa companies have 


Association ol 


recenti\ 


Rubber 


organized 


Credit Vien (reora’ Webster, eredit 
manager ot the Goodyear branch in New 
York City, is chairman and treasurer of 
the association, while Lee S. Buckingham 


iS ifs secretar, 
My Webster point out that 
ible 


considet 


expense will he eliminated through 


the co-operation of the \ rious companies 


vorkl throug! tl association (one 
ttrorne\ will hereafte iM el ploved to 
represent all e }) ies that have claims 
against the it inet cle The ASSOCLA 
tion’s pri purpose to protect bot! 
the public and the companies from w 
scrupulous dealer ho suddenly declar 
themeel vs hy rupt 
Eclat Builds in Kent 
| Kelat Rubh ( is purehased 
na ) , : rho 
‘ t Ine () t Do 
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RUBBER PRODUCTION IN. 
CREASED FROM 60 TC 75 
PER CENT 

Cable advices from London in- 

form us as that the 

restriction on crude rubber has been 
the 


we go to press 


so as to allow 65% of 
(1920) production to be 
for the 
the percentage permitted up to 
This is the result of the 
has averaged between 
6d. for the last 
London mar' et. 


modified 
normal 
released instead of 
60°. 
this time. 

price which 
ls. 3d. and ls. 
the 


export 


three 


months on 











MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
GOODS IN FRANCE IS POOR 
In the opinion ol Trade Commissione1 
Trade nd 
lished in 


Barre, Department ot Com 
Ottawa, Canada, and p 
Commercial Intelligence 
a thorough study ot the French 
should be 


merce, 
the 
April 21, 


Journal of 


market tor rubber goods 
made betore entering that field 

France is the fitth largest consumer ot 
rubber in the world, there being 100 


rubber manufacturers who employ about 


60,000 workers. The tire industry has 
just commenced to recover from the 
business and industrial depression. As 
it is, the Michelin Company controls 
about SO per cent ot the tire basiness 
in that country, and the commissione 
believes it useless to attempt to compete 
with that company there 

He, however, points out that men’s 
varters are wholly imported trom Am 
erican and Canadian firms, bat that 
French manufactures control the = sus- 
pende field French tactories, on the 
other hand, supply only 25 per cent ol 


the rubber boots demanded, large quan 


tities otf rubber boots being imported 
from the United States and England 
Erasers and sponges are also imported 
from the United States, while there is 


American vuleat 


a growing demand to! 

izers Telephon receivers and to untal 
pens are almost entirely imported fro 
tre United States and Great Brita 


Dunlop Plans New Districts 


pened up by the Dunlop Tire and R 
rT Lo \n ‘ t) th Bet 
| ill inelude portio 
P ! i ! New Yo § 
probab listrie ll be op 
Mi; lly « 
we covered ough N 
\ d Phi adept ) Late 
rsa 7) 


III iit iti tii iti iii titi it) 


Shipments of Rubber Manufactures from the United States to Non- 
(‘ontiguous Territories during the Month of February. 1923 


\ 

‘ ‘4 
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Other bber manufactr | , ) 
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AMERICAN CONCERNS GET 
SHARE OF CHILE’S TRADE 


American concerns exporting rubber 
goods to Chile get about 55 per cent of 
the business there. According to the re- 
ports of the Rubber Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Chile imports from 
the United States that totaled 
$393,194 in 1922, $299,939 in 
1921 and $1,572,766 in 1918. 

There are practically no rubber factor- 
ies in Chile, this fact accounting for the 
rubber imported. 
about 20 


2700ds 


against 


erude 
On an Chile 
to 25 tons of erude rubber a year. 
Merchants there, imported 
£199,687 in tires in 1922 from the -United 
States, against $113,071 im 1921 and 
$994,911 in 1918. The ratio of imports 
from the United States to total Chilean 
tire imports are 65 per cent in 1921, 86 
per cent in 1920, 92 per cent in 1919, 89 
in 1918. France and England 
secured about 21 per the tire 
business there, England getting about 13 
per cent of the 21 per During the 
past four months of 1923 there have been 
large pureh: ses of tires in Chile which 
although 


low tonnage otf 


average imports 


however. 


per eent 
eent of 


cent 


have exceeded all expectations, 
during the past few weeks sales have 
fallen off somewhat. 

Although imports in the mechanical 


rubber goods line fell off during 1920 and 


1921. thev. however, showed an increase 
of $148,841 during 1922. As a matter 
ot fact American made rubber hose is 


popular in Chile, the country con- 
suming 163,583 kilos in 1921, of which 
97,086 kilos came from the United States. 
Rubber packing is imported from Amer- 
iea and England, importers taking 8,784 
kilos from this country in 1921 and 10,- 
649 kilos from sritain. 

The market rubber tootwear 1s 
comparatively small, as the climate 
of northern Chile is not conductive to the 
southern 

fall, is 


ver\ 


Great 
tor 
drv 
use of rubber footwear, while 
Chile, 
sparsel\ populated 


VV rain 


which has a hes 


Ajax to Build in Sandusky 
Statement has been issued by the Ajax 


Rubber Compan. that it W I] build on its 
property at Sandusky, Ohio Stoekhold 
ers sometime ago approved the acts oft 
e directors and ofheers u securing the 
ite there 
Trump to Incorporate 

The Trump Rubber Co. of Akron, 

Obnio, plans to incorporat shortly. E 


H. and R. M. Trump are now operating 


pant o1 n partnership basis The 
company manufactures 30 x 3% tires, 
yher heltine and running board mats 


At present the plant is operating on three 


itt 


( Shits, 


emplovinge about 90 men 


Master Operating Again 
The Master Tire and Rubber Co., lo- 
Ohio, has 


d at Davton, 
production, 


recently 
having 
The 


line oft 


its plants 
Mareh 1 


full 


down sire 


manntiacttures a 


Tanrin 


al d eord tires 


~~ 
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TIRE ADJUSTMENT PLAN 
EVOLVED FOR DEALERS 


Service Managers’ Committee Devises Plan 





to Overcome Tire Adjustment Evil. 
Claim Forms for Owner and Dealer 
Simplify Adjustment Claims. 


At a recent meeting, the Tire Executive 
Committee of the Rubber Association 
approved a plan developed by the Ser- 
Managers’ Committee for use in 
connection with adjustments which are 
handled through the dealer. The plan is 
intended for use only when a dealer who 
have the adjustment privilege 
receives a claim for adjustment. A 
separate procedure is being developed for 
use when adjustments are made by dealers 
or distributors who have the adjustment 


Vice 


does not 


privilege 

The plan involves the use of a “Report 
on Claim” which is virtually a statement 
of the manufacturer’s decision regarding 
the extent to which the tire owner is en- 
titled to an adjustment. By the use of 
two printed forms—one for the dealer 
and one for the owner—the dealer and 
owner are simultaneously informed of the 
terms upon which a replacement will be 
made and the tire owner is asked to in- 
form the dealer of his acceptance, which 
is relayed by the dealer to the manufac- 
turer who completes the transaction by 
putting through the replacement. 

The prineipal purposes of the “Report 
on Claim” are: first, to insure, so far as 
possible, fair treatment of the consumer; 
second, to impress him with the fact that 
t is the manufacturer who is making the 
adjustment for him; and third, to indi- 
eate that the transaction is being handled 
in a business-like way, strictly upon the 
merits of the consumer’s claim in relation 
to the provisions of the Standard Tire 
Warranty. 

The use of the plan represented by the 
forms is to be standard practice hereafter 
by the companies represented on the Tire 


Exeeutive Committee. and it is believed 
that all members of the Tire Manufac- 
turers’ Division who are supporting the 
Standard Tire Warranty, will adopt the 


as an auxiliary to 
with the 


Claim,” 
efforts in 


“Report on 

elr other connection 
Warranty 

following important facts are given 

so that there may be little misunderstand- 


contusion in the inaueuration of 
edure connected with the “Report 


plates the preparation of 
dealer and to the owner 
through the f 


use of 
forms 


‘eport t th 
fhe same fi carbor 
have been 
be made 
may 


iper o7 therw ise The 
that cart 
that an 
ed for mailing 
i be 

er at the same time 

dealer form, a 


office 


prepared 1 copies may 
outlook 
if desired 
the owner 


envelope 
The reports 
and to the 


i also so 
rule mailed to 
blank 

copy” form 
manufacturer, 
copy for 


xtra owner or 
or paper or ar 


} 


ally devised by each 


be nsed to secure a carbon 
manufacturer's files 
rad not’ 


the second 


inserted after “‘is’’ 
paragraph of the dealer's 
adjustment is not merited 
to the dealer but 
companies will not 
ish to the form unless an 
adjustment is merited In other words— 
allowance is to be made the deal 


is to be 


torm if an 
That form then 
is thought that 


is to go 
many 
use owner's 


hen no 
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OBNER'S COPY 
| BLANKA TIKE COMPANY 
‘ BLANK BRANCH 
REPORT ON CLAIM 
Lieaies TO OWNER 
Re 





' 


doom — 


BLANK TIRE COMPANY 
BLANK BRANCH 
REPORT ON GLAIM 


TO DEALER 





_ = = on 7 


OWNER’S AND 


er’s form is probably the only one many 
companies will consider necessary 

4. The plan contemplates standardization of 

color, size and text of the form, just as 

is now the practice with respect to the 

Standard Claim Form. The sheet is to be 

8% x 11”; the color is to be that which 

“Goldenrod ;"" and the text 


is known as 
is to be identical with that of the sample 


forms a copy of which are reproduced on 
this page 
Attention is directed to the fact that 


the Standard Tire Warranty should be 
reproduced on the back of the form, as 
is indicated by reference to it in the 
second paragraph of the body of the let- 
ter on the face of the form. 

It is intended that the “Report on 
Claim” shall be used not only in connec- 
tion with the out-of-town dealer who ships 
the tire in instead of bringing it himself 
to the branch or distributor, but also in 
connection with the local dealer who pre- 
sents the tire and with whom a replace- 
ment agreement is reached over the 
counter. 

It should be noted also that the form 
does not provide for any offer to comply 
with the Warranty by making a repair 
Reference to 
hbeeause 


instead of a replacement. 
repairs was purposely omitted 
no satisfactory provision could be made 
in the form for dealing with claims in- 
volving repairs, and most companies 
would prefer to handle each such case 
individually, with a letter, on the basis 
of the particular conditions surrounding 
the claim. 


Oak Has Unique Balloon 


A line of toy 
ing pyre gum rubber with gold and silver 


rubber balloons contain- 


bronzes, is now being offered to the trade 
by The Oak Rubber Company, Ravenna, 
Ohio. The balloons are being manufae- 
tered in both rovnd and airship shapes, 
are claimed to have a unique ap- 
peal. When inflated they have a bearty 
of appearance in their rich, metallic 
lustre, wh'le another interesting feature 
is the fact. that printed designs show up 
well vpon these ballons, and when im- 
printed with trade marks and _ other 
designs they are particularly impressive. 


and 


DEALER’S COPY OF REPORT ON CLAIM 


NEW PROCESSES DESCRIPTION 
SENT TO U. S. STOCKHOLDERS 


In a ecireular sent to stockholders, the 
U. S. Rubber Company April 23 
made a brief announcement and gave a 
short description of the three recent ad- 
vances in rubber manufacturing proces- 


on 


ses which the company has developed, 
as follows: Sprayed rubber for use 
in the manufacture of all rubber pro- 
duets; Web Cord, a fundamental im- 


provement in cord making and the Flat 
Steel Drum method of building cord 
tires. A description of these new pro 
cesses have appeared in previous issues 
of Tue Rupper AGE. 

The statement in addition to 
descriptions of the new processes says: 
“Tt is believed that these three develop- 


briet 


ments mean more to the rubber man- 
ufacturer and the user of rubber pro- 
ducts of all kinds than anything that 


has been accomplished in the rubber in- 
dustry vuleanization was dis- 
covered in 1839 and that they represent 
achievement.” 


sinee 


a real public 


Material Handling Pamphlet 
Issued 


A sate practices pamphlet, “Handling 
Material”, has jvst been thi 
National Satety Couneil of Chicago. Ac 
handling materia 


issued by 


cording to state reports, 


by hand has cavsed more accidents thar 


machinery. With that in view the pam- 
phlet is divided into the following 
divisions; Power Trueks, Hand Trucks, 


Piling Material, Handling by Hand and 


Safe Habits of Work. Each division is 
s-bdivided into paragraphs dealing with 
the different tvpes of eq vipment sed 
and the different methods emploved It 


handling var‘ous types of material. The 


experience of members ot the 


covneil was contributed in preparing the 


mans 


pamphlet, while the assistance ot 
seventy-five safety engineers was em- 
ploved in editing and revising th 


mater‘al. 








RUBBER ASSOCIATION 


ACTIVE DURING APRIL 


Numerous Important Committee and Divi- 


Meetings Held—S andard Specifi- 


sion 

cations Being ConsiJered by Railroads 
Pamphlet on Tire Abuses Ready. 

The month of April has been a very 


busy one for The Rubber Association of 
America, if only from the standpoint of 
the number of meetings held by the sev- 
eral of which it is composed. 
The following were held: The 
Specification Committee and the Exeeu- 
tive Committee of the Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Manufacturers Division; the Hard 
Rubber the Service Managers 
Committee; the Executive Committee and 
the Tire Committe of the 
lire Manufacturers the Rub- 
ber Sundries Manufacturers Division; the 
Automobile F Manuf«eturers Divi 


groups 
meetings 


Division ; 


Sper ification 
Division ; 


abri 


sion; the Traflie Committee; the Aceount- 
ing Committee and the Board of Direet- 
ors 

. > * 

The Specification Committee—Mechani- 
eal Rubber Goods Manutas turers Division 
of the Association held a very interesting 
and profitable meeting on April 2. For 
the past two vears or so, the Committee 


Committee 
As 
“recom- 


vari- 


vith a 
Railroad 
oT 


collaborating 
the 
the 


has been 


representing American 


sociation im tormulation 


ended practice” specifications for 


of railroad hose and one for 


helting At a 
Pittsburgh, the 


Tests for 


ous types 


axle heht recent meeting 


Committee on 


Materials of 


held in 


Specifications and 


the A R.A accepted the proposed speci 
fications, with minor exeeptions, and de- 
eided to present them to the entire 
embership of that Association as 
‘recommended practic The Speeifica 
tion Committee of the Rubber Associa- 
tion is optimistic enough to believe that 
the tentative specifications will be adop- 
ted. at least so far their major re 


practically 
of the 
a great deal to 
as at the 


quirements are concerned, by 


all the 


country, which will mean 


ot unportant railroads 
hose and belting manufacturers, 
present time each railroad has separate 
and distinct specifications, causing end- 
less and unnecessary trouble to the manu- 
facturers in meeting multitudinous 
different, stringent, unreasonable and 
often “freak” requirements. The Speci- 
fication Committee also completed con- 
sideration, at the of the Pro- 
posed Standard A.R.A. Specifications for 
Packings, which, it is believed, will also 
the American Railroad 
Association's Committee having the mat- 


ter in charge. 


meeting, 


he appro “dl by 


The exchange of credit information on 
customers, the standardization of battery 
jars and containers, and the compilation 
of monthly statisties concerning the pro- 


duction of battery jars and containers, 
were the subjects of major importance 
diseussed at the meetings of the Hard 


Rubber Division of the Association held 
at the Yale Club, New York. on April 
4. 
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A two-day meeting of the Service 
Managers’ Committee of the Tire Manu- 
facturers’ Division was held in Cleveland 
on April 5 and 6, The Committee gave 
further consideration to the pamphlet on 
“The Care of Pneumatic Tires” and made 
several changes therein, including the ad- 
dition of a list of the members of the 
Tire Manufacturers’ Division which is ex- 
pected to add prestige to the pamphlet 
and to indicate that a very substantial 
portion of the tire manufacturing in- 
dustry is sponsoring that educational 
work. 

In connection with the pamphlet the 
Tire Executive Committee has approved 
the following plan: The Association shall 
arrange the printing of the issue; it shall 
distribute five copies to the 125,000 tire 
dealers with a letter explaining § the 
pamphlet’s purpose and how additional 
copies may be acquired; each member of 
the Tire Manufacturers’ Division shall 
be urged to purchase large quantities of 
the pamphlets at actual cost of printing 
and delivery to distributed to his 
dealers, and to those concerns who supply 
ordinary equipment to automobile and 
truck manufacturers for inclusion by them 
with the instruction book and tool kit in 


cars. 


be 


new 

Other plans for distribution were can- 
sidered but rejected. The above plan is 
considered absolutely necessary in order 
that supplies of the pamphlet may be 
placed intelligently and without waste in 
some proper relation to the amount of 
the dealer’s or distributor’s business, of 
which the Association has no knowledge. 

. > *. 

A step in the right direction was the 
convening conference of rubber 
sundries manufacturers, including glove, 
balloon, bathing and 
slippers and rubber band makers, under 
the auspices of the Rubber Sundries 
Manufacturers Division of the Associa- 
tion in New York on April 6, members 


or a’ 


sheet-goods, caps 


and non-members of the Association being 


present. The statement made that 
the Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision, because of the diversified lines re- 
presented therein and the fact that impor- 
tant factors in those lines are not mem- 
bers, has not accomplished as much in 
bringing about the adoption of sound 
business principles and in the correction 
of dangerous trade abuses in the trades 
named as it might have, had there been a 
complete representation and active sup- 
port of manufacturers. The consensus of 
opinion of the conference was that it is 
only by joint action on the part of pro- 
ducers of those lines that desirable con- 
ditions ean be brought about and all 
present endorsed the proposal of the 
Sundries Division to segregate its mem- 
hers into sections, such as the Glove See- 
tion, Bathing Cap Section, Balloon See- 
tion, ete., which would be composed of 
all members of the Division engaged in 
those trades. Altogether the meeting 
was a very satisfactory one and it is 
believed, will be productive of good re- 
sults. On the evening of the same day, 
in eonjunction with the conference, an 
informal dinner was held at the Yale 
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ANALYSIS OF TIRE 
PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


The following information concerning 
tire production in 1922 is based wholly 
upon the statistics compiled by the Rub- 
ber Association of America. 

The figure representing consumption 
of crude rubber for all tire production 
was arrived at by multiplying the total 
number of casings produced by the aver- 
age consumption per casing, obtained 
from the tire production reports. The 
same process was followed with respect 
to tubes. In connection with the con- 
sumption of crude rubber for solid tires, 
it was necessary to use the consumption 
data contained in the semi-annual ques- 
tionnaires we have no reliable data 
regarding the average consumption of 
erude rubber per solid tire. 

The total erude rubber consumption 
arrived at by this method checks so 
nearly with the total crude rubber con- 
sumption for tires and tubes contained in 
the semi-annual questionnaires that we 
believe the information subjoined below 
to be reasonably accurate; also that it is 
the most reliable data that can be ob- 
tained regarding tire production and 
erude rubber consumption. 

The figure representing consumption of 
fabrie for easings was secured by multi- 
plying 100% of casing production by a 
unit which we _ believe the 
average consumption of fabrie per casing. 


Tire Casings Produced 
Actually reported to Rubber Associa 


as 


represents 


tion ‘ 698,139 
estimated to be 756 of whole 
100% equals .. 40.9 R52 
Inner Tubes Produced 
Actually reported to Rubber Associa 
tion 18.137,435 
estimated to be 750% of whol 
1000 equals 50,849,912 
Solid Tires Produced 
Actually reported to Rubber Associa 
tion . 786,603 
estimated to be 90% of whole 
100% equals 874,003 
Crude Rubber Consumed in all Tire 
Production - Casings, Tubes and 
Solids—Estimated—lbs 523,526,219 
Fabrics Consumed in Casing Produc 
tion—-Estimated—lbs 178.049,206 


Slater in Miller Sales Department 


William J. Slater, well known in the 
tire and rubber machinery industry, has 
recently joined the sales department of 
the Miller Rubber Co., in an executive 
capacity. Until recently Mr. Slater was 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer of the 
Williams Foundry and Machine Co., 
Akron, where he also had charge of Sales 
and Advertising. 

For a number of years Mr. Slater had 
been previously connected with the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. in the sales 
and advertising department. 


Goodyear Net is $4,778,200 


For the first quarter of the current 
year the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
showed net profits after fixed charges, 
taxes and interest of $4,778,200. Gross 
earnings totaled $6,110,800. The bal- 
ance sheet, as of March 31, showed cur- 
rent assets of $60,078,700 and eurrent 
liabilities of $8,022,400. Cash and U. S. 
Treasury certificates were placed at 


$8,461,500. 
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HUDSON TIRE STARTS 
OPERATION IN YONKERS 


More than 300 persons gathered in the 
power plant of the Hudson Tire and 
Rubber Corporation at Yonkers, N. Y., 
on April 28, and witnessed Mayor Walter 
M. Taussig of Yonkers turn on the switch 
that formerly started production. The 
company’s main plant is 200 feet by 110 
feet and is two stories high. The power 
plant is 60 teet by 75 feet; both plants 
having been erected at a cost of $650,000. 

The plant, vice-president Harry B. 
Seymour claims, has a capacity of 500 
tires a day on an 8-hour shift, and the 
company will employ about 350 men. 
The company claims that it already has 
670,000 in orders on its books. Officials 
of the Hudson Tire and Rubber Corpo- 
ration state that they do not intend to 
solicit ageney or dealer accounts, but are 
selling their product direct to the manu- 
facturer. Willys-Overland is said to 
have placed a large order with the Yon- 
kers concern. About September 1 the 
company states that it plans to erect 
two additional stories on its main plant. 

Among those who witnessed the formal 
opening were: W. M. Doucette, president 
of the company; Harry B. Seymour, 
vice-president; John J. Quinn, secretary ; 
R. H. Crumlich, engineer; Walter B. J. 
Mitche'l, corporation counsel, City of 
Yonkers; James A. Garrity, past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, Yonkers; M. J. 
Walsh, former Mayor of Yonkers; 
Charles W. Boote, City Judge, and Judge 
Morris L. Rossenwasser. 


Amazon Sued by Marlboro 


The Marlboro Cotton Mills Company 
of Sorth Carolina is suing the Amazon 
Rubber Co. of East Akron, Ohio for 
breach of contract vpon the purchase 
of 90,000 pounds of cotton fabric, al- 
leged to have been contracted for in 
1920. The cotton company’s petition 
states that the rvbber company agreed 
to purchase a given amornt of cotton 
fabric, deliveries to be made in monthly 
installments beginning in June 1920. 
Prrehase price was put at $1.28 a pound, 
but in February, 1923, the petition avers, 
Amazon repudiated the contract when 
cotton dropped to 70 cents a pound. 
Marlboro asks for a judgement of 
$16,913. 

The rubber company states that the 
cotton mill failed to send the amount of 
cotton agreed vpon each month, thereby 
embarrassing the rm bber coneern in the 
pursvit of its b=siness. The case is be- 
ing tried before Judge Ahern, court of 
eommon pleas, Akron. 


A.S.T.M. To Hold Convention 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Ameriean Society for Testing Materials 
will be held at Atlantie City, N. J., dur- 
ing the week of June 25. Officials state 
that thirteen sessions will be held, and 
such subjeets as Rubber products which 
covers specifications for wrapped cold 
water hose and rubber matting for use 
around electrical apparatus and methods 
for determination of resistance to 
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abrasion of rubber compounds, steel rails 
and accessories, automobile steels, timber 
and timber preservatives, road materials, 
waterproofing materials, ete., will be dis- 
eussed. During the past year the society’s 
membership has steadily grown, and the 
organization has a membership now of 
over 3,100, the number being distributed 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


R.G.A. COUNCIL MAKES 
REPORT TO MEMBERS 


The Rubber Growers Association of 
Great Britain held a general meeting in 
London on April 17. The association 
reports a total membership of 917, con- 
sisting of 534 companies and 383 indi- 
viduals. It was also brought out that the 
members own a total acreage of 2,561,842 
acres, of which 1,202,018 acres are 
planted or interplanted with rubber. 

During the meeting the fourteenth 
report of the Council was read. This 
report brought out some interesting facts 
showing that the Netherlands Indies, 
British producers, representing 230,000 
acres or 85 per cent of the British in- 
terests concerned, have voluntarily agreed 
to restrict their exports in conformity 
with the Stevenson scheme. It, further- 
more, showed that in British North 
Borneo the planters have voluntarily 
adopted the restriction policy, this plan 
becoming effective January 1, 1922 and 
being based on a 75 per cent basis of 
the output of the “standard year.” The 
restriction in Borneo wi'l remain at 75 
per cent until the percentage of restric- 
tion in foree in Malaya and Ceylon has 
reached that figure and thereafter will 
advance pro rata with those countries. 

The council’s report showed that com- 
panies operating in Burma were also in- 
vited to join a scheme for voluntary re- 
striction of rubber exports. A standing 
committee, it was brought out, has been 
appointed to investigate and report to the 
eouncil upon questions arising out of or 
in relation to the restriction of export 
of rubber from Ceylon and Malaya. 

The Ceylon Rubber Research Com- 
mittee reported that the technical staff 
in Ceylon was completed during the year, 
while considerable attention was given to 
the question regarding the methods of 
testing rubber. Papers on the “Co- 
efficient of Vulecanization and the Amount 
of Resin in Rubber” and “Effect of the 
Addition of Organie Aecelerators on the 
variability of Rubber,” written by G. 
Martin, F. L. Elliott and W .S. Davey, 
were included in the report. Attention 
was also given to the methods of testing 
rubber and a revised scheme has been 
adonted for use by the Imperial Institute. 

The Freights Committee continued to 
press for reductions in freight rates on 
rubber from the East to the United 
Kingdom. A concession was obtained in 
Julv, but in February, 1923, the rate was 
inereased bv $1.20 a ton, the new rate 
heine about $13 a ton from Colombo to 
London and Liverpool and Straits to 
Liverpool, and $12.96 a ton from the 
Straits to India. This compares with 
the rate of $1560 per ton in 1913-1914. 


COTTON SUBSTITUTE BEING 
SOUGHT BY THE GERMANS 

A recent press dispatch from Berlin 
states that research work designed to 
develop a substitute for cotton has been 
taken up again by German textile 
scientists. It is expected that ways and 
means may be found of making Ger- 
many’s textile industry independent of 
foreign markets by the perfection of a 
new process of “cottonizing’” various 
other fibers. 

Before the war, Germany's require- 
ments for raw materials were about 
860,000 tons a year, consisting chiefly 
of cotton, wool, jute, hemp and _ flax. 
Twenty thousand tons, or scarcely 3 per 
cent, were actually produced within the 
country. Nearly half ,of Germany’s bill 
to outside countries for raw products for 
the textile mills went for cotton alone. 

A special bureau of the Emperor Wil- 
liam Institute for the Furtherance of 
Science has been established in connection 
with the textile fiber research work, and 
the professors claim that attempts to 
“eottonize” some fibers, such as hemp, 
flax and jute, by mixing them with cot- 
ton, have yielded very satisfactory re- 
sults. The professors contend further 
that probably a way will be found of 
utilizing refuse fiber from the fabrication 
of flax, hemp and jute, and turning this 
into high-grade yarns by means of the 
new processes now in the course of de- 
ve'opment. 

While Germany’s climate is not suitable 
for the cultivation of adequate quantities 
of cotton, since the war the supply of 
sheep wool has shown an increase, and 
special efforts have been made by the 
government to develop the growth of 
flax, hemp and jute. Most of the cotton 
houeht now by Germany comes from the 
United States. 


General’s Production Up 

Plants of the General Tire and Rubber 
Company are turning out about 4,000 
tires a day, this being an increase of 
1,500 tires a day, compared with the 
company’s production six months ago. 
This increase follows operation in the 
new addition to the company’s plant in 
Akron, which was built to double tire pro- 
duction. The company is operating only 
a single shift. 


Schwartz Sails for England 

W. D. Schwartz of the L. H. Butcher 
Company, New York City and San 
Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. 
Schwartz, sailed on the steamship Ma- 
jestic, April 21, for England and the 
Continent. Mr. Schwartz plans to visit 
the company’s prinepal factories in nine 
countries before returning to America. 


New Corrugated Directors 
George D. Campbell, William J. 
Beardsley and Arthur P. West, vice- 
president of the National Surety Co., 
have been elected directors of the Cor- 
rugated Rubber Company which is com- 
pleting its plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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CACTUS IN JAMAICA FOUND 
TO BE RUBBER PRODUCER 


In the Riverside Pre (Cal.) of April 
Ll. there appeal the tollowing news item 
on a newly discovered eactus which is 


re ported to he a runpper! producer : 


Rubber of a superior quality can now 
be produced in the United States. Such 
is the assertion of Emilio Cassi, an 
Italian agriculturist, resident in- Havana, 
(Cuba, ho lair to have made a dis 
over hich may revolutionize the rub 
her industr Signor ( si declares that 
he has discovered a new rubber producing 
plant which will grow readily in any soil 
and in an) climate 

This plant he longs to the eactus family 
ind is known to seience as the Polonus 
Cider (Benth) It is a native of the 

land of Jamaica Like other cacti of 
the species, it grows in the form of at- 
tached, oblong sections, dark green in 


eolor and 
a heirht of about 20 feet 
A slip of this cactus, 


covered with spines and attains 


planted in any 


soil, grows in three months to a height 
of nearly four feet, and ean then be 
tapped The mice flows freely and in 


density and color might easil be mistaken 
the juice from which rubber is pro- 
duced. When placed in a glass vessel and 
subjected to heat by steaming, it thickens 
until it assumes the gummy consistency 
of ernde rubber Removed from the ves- 
el, this gum all the character 
isties of the best quality of caoutchouc, or 


tor 


presents 


India rubber 
Signor Cassi savs that this rubber can 


he vuleanized and ean be employed for 
all of the industrial purposes for which 
India rubber is used. The great ad- 
vantage of this plant lies in its adapta 


bility to any soil since, although a cactus, 
experiments have shown that it will grow 
equally well in marshy, heavy, light or 


sandy soil 


Another point in its favor is the 
rapidity of its growth, since in three 
months after planting it attains a size 
which will permit of tapping. The 


crower, therefore, would not have to wait 
for a period of years before reaning the 
benefit of his efforts, as so often happens 
in other branches of agriculture. More 
over, he would obtain results with a min- 
of since the eactus, once 


imum labor. 
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planted, would require only the necesary 
care to prevent the plants being damaged 
by extraneous causes. 

In one year’s time the plants reach a 
size of eight feet high by three feet in 
diameter. From a plant of this size Sig- 
nor Cassi says, some two gallons of juice 
could be extracted without injury to the 
plant and from this quantity of juice, 
he claims, about ten pounds of pure rub- 
ber can be produced. 


Ott Rubber Purchases Land 


Negotiations between Ott Rubber Com 


pany of Dubuque, lowa and the city 
authorities for the purchase from the 
city of 2.8 aeres of land on the site of 


Rafferty’s slough have been completed. 
The city council at a special meeting 
recently passed on first reading a reso- 
lution selling the land on the corner of 
Railroad avenue and Salina street to the 


firm. 
The amount of the transaction was 
$10,500. The Ott Rubber Company, 


recently organized in Dubuque, ‘s ex- 
pected to begin work in the near future 
in the erection of a plant on this site 
the of inner tubes. 


tor manutacture 


New Chemical Concern in West 

The West Coast Chemical Corporation 
establish a plant at Clyde, Calli- 
fornia for the production of antimony 
sulphuret. F. A. Somers, president of 
the corporation is also president of the 
Merchants Exchange of San Francisco 
and a director of the American National 
Bank. Directors are: H. R. Bostwick, 
Dixwell Hewitt, L. M. Hoefler and H. C. 
Adams, all of San Francisco. Henry 
P. Adams, operating manager, has charge 


will 


of the construction and equipment of 
the plant. The general offices of the 
company are in the Hobart Building, 


San Francisco. 


New Williams Tire 
The “Williams Cord,” is the latest ad- 
dition to Akron’s tire family. It 
made by the Williams Tire Co. 
tire has a “W” design on the tread, de- 
15 degree angle to prevent 


is 


signed at a 


sliding. 
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BRITISH PRESS CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST IMPORTING TIRES 


Tire imports into the United Kingdom 
in 1922 were valued at £4;241,847. The 
propaganda subcommittee of the British 
Rubber Tire Manufacturers Association 
have opened a campaign to Brit- 
ish motorists that by buying imported 
tires they are injuring the English rub- 
ber and cotton industries, while by 
purchasing manufactured tires in Great 


show 


sritain, alleged to be now fully equal 
in quality to imported makes, they 
would reduce unemployment. Recent 


issues of trade and leading newspapers 
have devoted considerable space to the 
arguments presented by the propaganda 
subcommittee. There has also been con- 
siderable discussion of a proposal to 
subject tire imports to the 3344 per cent 
tariff applicable to motor vehicles. 


Knox Tire Changes Name 


The Knox Tire and Rubber Company’s 
name has been changed to the Mt. Vernon 
Rubber Co. This decision was recently 
arrived at by a committee of stockholders 
who were reorganizing the old company. 
W. M. Perkins of Marion, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the new company; 
P. Robert Berg of Cleveland, vice-presi- 
dent; John P. Robson of Barton, second 
vice-president; W. E. Johnson of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., treasurer; George H. Jones 
of Mt. Vernon, secretary, and E. G. 
Lloyd of Columbus, general counsel 


Manhasset to Move to Conn. 


Beeause Connecticut fifty-four 
hour-a-week state and because lower pro- 
duction costs prevail there, the 
Manhasset Manufacturing Company, 
producers of tire fabrics, will close its 
plant at Taunton, R. L., and will 
to Putnam, Conn. While arrangements 
for the removal have been completed, the 
project has been temporarily held up 
until housing accommodations can be ar- 
ranged for its 200 employes. The com- 
pany, however, will continue to operate 
its plants at Warren, R. I., for a forty- 
eight hour law was recently defeated in 
the Rhode Island Legislature. 


sms a 


move 





Report of Inventory 


December, 1921 to February, 1923 


Production—Domestic Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires 


Product on und Shipment” figures cover the entire month for which each report is made. “Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each 
mor 
ento t des tires and tubes constituting domestic stock in fac tory and in transit to, or at, warehouses, branches (if an) r n 
possessior f dealers on consignment basis, and as a total represents all tires and tubes still owned by manufacturers as a domestic stock 
Shipment . les only stock forwarded to a purchaser and does not include stock forwarded to a warehouse, branch, or on a consignment 
DAs if Ad 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS pac ___INNER TUBES omen TIRES —_——-— 
at No. Mf No. Mfrs No. Mfrs 
MONT! Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments Reporting Inventory Production Shipments 
Deceniber, 19 64 + 696.519 1,839,738 1,980,264 64 4 731.021 2,070,098 2,522,710 10 168,515 40.478 19.520 
sanvary, 1922 ot 4,174,216 2,055,134 1,596,806 66 5,246,647 2,343,393 1,889,724 11 181,769 40,224 294 
February, 1922 6 4,691,329 2,084,308 1,562,365 65 6,141,956 2,596,774 1,702,583 11 183,448 39,492 805 
March, 1922 63 5,183,286 2,645,790 2,073,968 63 6.991.118 3,017,511 2,090,737 11 182,197 49,433 48,350 
April, 1922 f 5,464,336 2,401,187 2,086,651 65 7.230.096 2,650,573 2,329,343 11 173,748 46,664 52,309 
May, 1922 65 5,523,095 2,721,503 2,639,273 65 7.189.552 2'970.696 2,938,947 11 170,904 57,640 60,711 
Tune, 1922 64 5,042,147 2,838,890 3,183,260 64 6 186.534 3,130,629 3,973,679 11 169,808 66,089 63,408 
uly, 1922 6 $554,106 2,476,636 2,695,095 63 5.675.889 3,068,199 3,630,744 11 176,375 71,505 60,425 
August, 1932 + 4,629,392 2,905,209 3,029,823 63 5,207,228 3,808,224 4,220,055 11 189,698 84,313 69,435 
September, 1922 64 4,612,037 2,504,744 2,502,106 64 5.164.757 3,501,442 3,558,971 11 200,016 82,767 66.797 
Gersser, 3933 64 1,682,958 2,674,662 2,588,770 64  5/488.033 3.787.758 3,420,680 11 213,942 85,480 71,275 
November, 1922 62 4,964,976 2,733,184 2,879,708 61 6,210,053 3,850,908 3,075,023 11 234,684 85,775 61,466 
Deeember, 1922 59 4,599,208 2,656,942 2,924,079 59 5°732.125 3,411,074 3,825,949 10 244,061 77,22 64,570 
January, 1923 62 4,695,916 3,127,270 2,994,297 62 5,838,310 3,951,885 3,748,651 11 262,462 83,383 60,611 
February, 1923 60 5,224,387 38,217,987 2,588,639 60 6,771,958 4,039,202 3,001,697 11 270,191 75,457 63,394 
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RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVE DURING APRIL 
Continucd from Page 92 


Club in which both members and non- 
members took part. The occasion was 
particularly fitting at that time as it com- 
memorated the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
of the founding of the original Rubber 
Sundries Manufacturers’ Association 
which was later taken over by the Rubber 
Club of America. 
* — *. 


On April 9 the Automobile Fabric 
Manufacturers’ Division held a very in- 
teresting meeting at the Yale Club, New 
York, at which subjects of a nature in- 
timate to that trade, were discussed, in- 
eluding the formulation of uniform order 
and acknowledgment forms. 

* > * 

The Traffic Committee of the Associa- 
tion met on April 10 and prepared for 
its appearance before the Official Classi- 
fication Committee on the following day, 
the rate-making body for eastern rail- 
roads, relative to its proposals for re- 
ductions in the carload rates on rubber 
soles and heels and on solid tires. The 
Traffic Committee also discussed questions 
relating to tire-wrapping and its pro- 
posal to have serap rubber rates applied 
to used tires returned to factories. 

* >. — 

The Accounting Committee met in the 
Association office on April 11 and dis- 
cussed details connected with the employ- 
ment of professional assistance for that 
Committee in the formulation of uniform 
cost accounting fundamentals for rubber 
manufacturers. This work will be con- 
ducted by the Accounting Committee 
with the assistance of a cost accounting 
man who will be added to the staff of 
the Rubber Association office. 

. . = 

On April 19 the quarterly meeting of 
the Executive Committee—Mechanieal 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Division— 
was held at the Yale Club. A number of 
matters relating to that trade were con- 
sidered by the Committee. 

. * > 

The Tire Specification Committee, 
which is composed of technical represen- 
tatives of a number of members of the 
Tire Manufacturers’ Division, again met 
with representatives of the Government’s 
Bureau of Standards in the Association 
offee on April 20, and discussed in detail 
with these representatives, the Com- 
mittee’s proposals as to the substitution 
of certain physical tests in place of de- 
tailed ehemieal and construction require- 
ments in the Bureau’s specifications for 
casings, inner tubes and solid tires. 

* © a 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Tire Manufacturers’ Division, which was 
scheduled to be held on April 25, was 
postponed, as a number of the subjects 
which were to have been discussed were 
not in shape for presentation at that 
time. The Executive Committee—Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division, met on that day, 
however, and considered several matters 
ot a routine nature. 
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The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Association was 
held at the Lotos Club on April 26. The 
questions considered by the Board were 
also of a routine nature, relating to the 
functions of the Association. 

7 . . 

Several Divisions of the Association 
have expressed their endorsement of the 
suggestion that the Association compile 
a list of the trade names, trade marks 
and designs used by its manufacturing 
members, irrespective of the line of rub- 
ber goods produced by them. The pro- 
posal also contemplates the issuance of 
supplements to the list periodically, in 
order that all members of the Associa- 
tion might be kept advised of changes 
therein. 

. . * 

The responses to the Association’s 1923 
questionnaire—first quarter, promise to 
exceed in number even those received 
under the semi-yearly questionnaires for 
1922, both of which established new high 
records. The issuance of the question- 
naire quarterly is a new undertaking for 
the Association, it having previously been 
confined to six months periods. It will 
be recalled that it calls for information 
from each manufacturer as to his aver- 
age daily number of employes as of a 
certain week in the period covered by the 
questionnaire, his consumption of crude 
rubber in the different articles manufac- 
tured by him and the sales value of those 
articles. A very important part of the 
questionnaire is that calling for infor- 
mation as to stocks of erude rubber on 
hand as of March 31. 


RAG RUGS OF RUBBER 
ANNOUNCED BY GOODRICH 

The B. F. Goodrich Company has just 
introduced a “rag” rug of rubber which 
is particularly adaptable for service in 
bath rooms, shower baths in gymnasiums, 
porches, bed rooms, kitchens and in sea 
side cottages. The rug is made of a 
white rubber compound body with 
colored stripes. Another design comes 
with red, green or blue ground and 
white stripes. The colored stripes are 
cured on, and the company claims that 
the colors will not fade regardless of the 
frequeney with which it is cleaned. 

According to the tests that have been 
made these rugs should wear for a long 
time. The rug, furthermore, will lie 
flat on the floor free from wrinkles. It 
is easy to keep clean, and for that 
reason, it is claimed, is more adaptable 
to various household uses than the rug 
of cloth. At present a number of large 
department stores are exhibiting these 
rugs, among them being the Wanamaker 
stores. Other buyers have been owners 
of large summer hotels. 


Kling Gets New Post 

Ernest F. Kling has recently become 
affiliated with the Canada Star Rubber 
Co. He is now factory manager of the 
Star’s plants on Bathhurst Street, Tor- 
onto, Canada. Mr. Kling was formerly 
the general manager of the Batavia Rub- 
ber Co., Batavia, New York. 
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WHITFORD AND FEIKER GET 
HOOVER APPOINTMENTS 


Harry W. Whitford and F. M. Feiker 
have been appointed by Secretary Hoover 
to investigate the sources of crude rubber 
and the development of rubber planta- 
tions in the Philippines. These appoint- 
ments are made in aceordance with the 
recent appropriation of $500,000 for that 
purpose by Congress. 

Professor Whitford will head the 
probe, while Mr. Feiker will be one of 
his assistants. In the fore-part of Presi- 
dent Harding’s administration Mr. Feiker 
was an assistant to Secretary Hoover. 
Until his appointment Mr. Feiker was the 
assistant to the president of the McGraw- 
Hill Co. 

On the other hand Professor Whitford 
is a man who has had a great deal of 
experience in tropical forestry, he having 
at one time headed the Bureau of Fores 
try in the Philippines. He has also 
traveled extensively throughout Central 
and South America. For the past six 
years Professor Whitford has been con 
nected with the division of tropical 
forestry at Yale University. 

Part of Professor Whitford’s work will 
be to study the growth of rubber plants 
on American soil, and the Department of 
Agriculture is planning to import a num- 
ber of Chinese rubber plants and Guay- 
ule, another rubber producer. This part 
of the work will be conducted in labora 
tories at San Diego, California. In a 
communication received from Mr. Whit- 
ford he states that the Rubber Division 
is preparing an announcement regarding 
the object and scope of the survey. 


Keystone Lost $474,916 in 1922 


The Keystone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany tor 1922 reports an operating 
loss of $474,916 after payment of op- 
erating expenses and other charges. This 
compares with an operating loss of $575,- 
664 in 1921. After erediting other in- 
come and allowing for interest, taxes 
and other fixed charges, the company re- 
ported a net deficit of $890,306, against 
$679.039 in 1921. The profit and loss 
deficit on Dec. 31, 1922, as shown in the 
report, amounted to $2,538,578, against 
$1,468,128 at the end of 1921, 


Tracy Resigns from Paul 


Richard B. Tracy has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager of the Paul 
Rubber Company, Salesbury, N. C. For 
a number of years Mr. Tracy was the 
sales manager of the Globe Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., and prior to that he was 
connected for sixteen years with the 
Michelin Tire Co., having charge of the 
Ohio and West Virginia territory for 
that company. 


New Goodrich Shoé Plant 


A new building is being added to the 
B. F. Goodrich’s boot and shoe plant 
at Akron, Ohio. The new plant will cost 
approximately $20,000, and will contain 
a number of up-to-date machines. 








Meeting of Rubber Section of A.C. 


Spring Meeting Held in New Haven—Numerous 
Valuable Papers Read — Prof. Bruni Attends 


NUMBER of interesting papers were read at the meet- 

A ings of the Rubber Section at the Sixty-fifth meet'ng 

of the American Chemical Society, held at Yale Uni- 

versity, New Haven, Conn., during the first week of April. 

The meetings held on April 5 and 6 were of particular interest 
to rubber technologists 

Following the rubber chemists dinner, held on the evening 


of April 5, the personages of noted rubber inventors appeared 
Charles Goodyear was the first to appear, 
Ellwood B. Spear who epitomized 
Goodvear’s life’s Next, Thomas Harding came upon 
the in the of Prot. G. S. Whitby who also gave 
a brief outline of the machine invented by Hancock for mass- 
ing together pieces of crude rubber by mastication. Jen Van 
Rowley and Christopher were also represented 
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by Winfield Seott, ¢ W Bedford and C Olin North re- 
spectively 
The following are briet abstracts of some of the papers 
read betore the rubber division meetings at its sessions on 
April 5 and 6 
Reactions of Accelerators During Vulcanization 
Vil—Action of Litharge and Organic Acids 
By C. W. Bedford and H. A. Winkelmann 
L. E. Weber has shown that an actone extracted rubber will 


not vulecanize in a mix containing litharge. The same is true 
of the vuleanization by nitro compounds and litharge without 
sulphur. In either case organic acids or phenols will replace 
the natural resins and vuleanization will result. 

Acetone extracts of plantation rubbers react with metallic 
oxides at ordinary temperatures, forming metallic salts soluble 
in benzene and rubber. Solution the metallic radical in 
rubber is one prerequisite for the action of inorganic acceler- 
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A Method of Measuring Cure by Compression Tests 
By R. J. Bonstein 

A description of an apparatus capable of being 

a Seott Testing Machine by of whieh a 

cube cut from a solid mass of rubber may be compressed. 

Data 

shown im relation to the time-tensile curves. 


attached 


to means one-ineh 


per cent compression, energy and hysteresis are 


lor 


A Review of Recent Important Investigations in the 
Chemistry of Rubber—By H. L. Fisher 


A review is given of the more important recent investiga- 
tions on he chemistry of rubber showing the following results 
obtained 

(1) the CsHs and the ‘CsHs 
nucleus as the fundamental grouping in the rubber hydro- 
the of a double bond for each CsHs 


Substantiation of ratio 


carbon, and presence 
nucleus 


(2) Hydrogenation of rubber directly and in solution 
has been accom plished 

(3) Studies in oxidation have produced new products, 
especially (CsHsO), 

(4) Viseosity measurements have shown that the change 
during the of is 


prov ided air is excluded 


heating of a solution rubber reversible, 


(5) Coneentrated sulphurie acid on a rubber solution 


produces what appears to be an isomerized rubber. 
Time Vesus Temperature of Vulcanization— 
By A. A. Somerville 
About thirty compounds containing different 


with varying amounts of sulphur and activators have been 
eured over a considerable range of time at each of three fixed 


accelerators 


temperatures also over a varying temperature as in accordance 
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with what under certain conditions might be the actua 
thermal condition in certain parts of a tire during vuleani 
zation, thereby establishing some relation between rates 
vuleanization under different thermal conditions. 

This in conjunction with two other laboratories 
advice of about thirty consultants. 


ol 


and th 


The Use of Selenium in Rubber Compounding— 


By Ira Williams 


Although Selenium alone will produce but a very poor vul 
eanization in rubber, mixtures of Sulphur and Selenium may 
be used with different results. Such stocks are highly colore 
and vary from light yellow through bright red and finally 
to dark brown. 

Selenium when used with Sulphur produces much faster 
vu'ecanization with apparently little or no combination of 
Selenium. The crystallization of Sulphur in rubber is affected 
by the presence of Selenium. 

In addition the following papers were also read: Examin 
ation of the Emulsifying Properties of Some Constituents o 
Hevea Latex by G. S. Whitby; Note on the Pyrrole Test a: 
Applied to Rubber by G. S. Whitby; Poisson’s Ration an 
Related properties for Compounded Rubber by R. D. Evans 
and W. W. Vogt; L. S. Rubber, A New Crude Rubber by E 
Hopkinson; Studies of Vuleanization Accelerators by G. §S 
Whitby and H. E. Simmons; Laboratory Burning Tests for 
Accelerators by S. M. Cadwell and O. H. Smith; Substitutior 


and Addition of Chlorine in the Rubber Molecule by J 
MeGarvack; Solubility of Sulphur in Rubber, by W. J. Kelly 
and K. B. Ayers. 

During the business meeting three committees were dis 


the Physical Testing, Standardization of Test For 
mulas and Analytic Committees—and two new committees wer: 
appointed in their place. W. W. Vogt of Goodyear wa 
appointed chairman of the Physical Testing Committee, con 
sisting of three members and two corresponding members 
T. G. Coffin of the United States Rubber Co. was named chair 
man of the sub-committee on Apparatus which has only tw: 
members. D. F. Cranor of the Lee Tire and Rubber Co. was 
appointed chairman of the erude rubber testing committec 
consisting of four members and five corresponding members 

The rubber divis‘on was honored by the presence of Prot 
Guiseppi Bruni of the Polytechni of Milan, Italy, who read a: 
interesting paper on “Organie Acceleration of Vuleanization.’ 


charged 





Hints in Caring for Rubber Ware 
The following is an abstract of an article that appeared i: 
No. 14, 1922, in which there were give: 
rubber goods 


Glas und Apparate, 
some useful hints regarding the keeping of 
particularly the rubber-ware used in the chemical laboratory 

It is recommended that the rubberware be kept wrapped u; 
in paper while not in use, so that the air cannot come in cor 
tact with it and the temperature of the air in the room i: 
whieh the rubber goods are stored be as close as possible to 1! 
to 12 degrees C. The greatest enemy of rubber is the ray 
of the sun. In order to fasten rubber tubes to glass and 
metallic parts, it has been recommended to moisten them firs 
with a little water or glycerine. Both of these substances 
however, are not very effective, as in the course of time, th: 
tube becomes so tightly fastened to the glass or metal, tha 
the only possible way of removing it is to eut it off entirely 
Much better results are obtained when a little very finel) 
ground tale is added to the glycerine, 2 parts of the glycerin: 
to one part of tale. The mixture is then used as a lubricant 
for this purpose. After the glycerine has been absorbed o1 
removed in one way or another, the tale remains and acts as 
a lubricating film between the rubber and the glass. 
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Employment and Specifications of 
Pilot Balloons 


By George V. Whittle, Lieut. (C.C.) U.S.N. 


pose of determining the direction and velocity of the 
wind at various altitudes. 


Pe balloons are small balloons employed for the pur- 


They are usually released at 
certain definite intervals from meteorological stations and 
rom stations or ships to which aireraft are assigned. It is 
ilso customary to release pilot ballcons a short time before 
aircratt are sent up so as to furnish the aviator with informa 
tion regarding the wind aloft 

The tollowing description gives an idea of the method em- 
ploved in determining the wind conditions a'oft with pilot 
The balloon is usually inflated with hydrogen from 

flask until certain predetermined “free” lift ((usually ex 
pressed in grams) is obtained. For a balloon of a given size, 
litt determines the velocity of ascent which is 
usu \ expressed as so many meters per second. At definite 

( tervals, (usually one minute) observations are taken 
more theodolites. The 
theodolite gives the azimuth and elevation angles of the ba!- 
oon at the end of each time interval. 

With this data, and knowing the rate of ascent of the bal- 
oon (trom the free litt allowed), the position of the balloon 
to the starting point can be calculated with respect 

the elapsed time. It is customary to plot the path of the 
balloon trom which the wind direction and velocity at any 
altitude can be determined, up to the maximum altitude that 
the balloon was observed. 

Pilot balloons are made in various colors. In the Naval 
Service. three colors, viz: natural gum (tan), black and red, 
The reason for the various colors is that each one 
shows up best under certain cloud and visibility conditions. 
More colors than the above are not necessary as one of these 
three will be found satisfactory for any condition under whieh 
observations can be taken. An experienced observer can be 
depended upon to select the proper color for any given sct 
ot conditions. 

In the Naval Service, pilot balloons of the 6 in. and 7% in. 
and 9 in. size are used. The nominal diameter of the form 
upon which the balloon is made is used to designate its size; 
that is, a 6 in. balloon is made on a form approximately 6 in. 


in diameter. 
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Specifications for Pilot Balloons 


The following is an extract of the Naval Observatory’s 
specifications for pilot balloons :- 

“The balloon shall be made of pure para gum of good 
quality, without blemish and in general, equal to those now in 
use in the Naval Air Service. Colored balloons to be of good 
even color. Dark balloons to be opaque when inflated, pig- 
ment not to have a deteriorating effect. A reasonable number 
ot patches covering pin holes or blemishes will be allowed, 
provided these do not detract from the expansion of the 
balloon nor inerease its weight beyond the allowéd limit. To 
inflate to a shape practically spherical. Appendix to be 2 in. 
long, and 154 in. in diameter. 

“Balloons shall be practically uniform as to size and weight, 
weights deflated and diameters to be in accordance with the 
tollowing table :— 

“Balloons should be capable of being expanded to diameters 
given without undue strain on material. 


Diameter deflated 6 in. 7% in. 9 in. 
Weight limit 26-34 er. 40-50 gr. 44-56 ger. 
Capable of inflation to 28 in 37% in. 45 in.” 


Manufacture of Pilot Balloons 


The sequence of operations in the manufacture of pilot 
balloons is as follows: Mixing of Cement, Dipping, Inspec- 
tion, Rolling of Bead in Appendix, Curing, (outside), Strip- 
ping from forms, Curing, ((inside), Tumbling in Ammonia 


Vapor, Printing (if desired), Air-inflation and Inspection, 
Packing. 

For cement, pure Para gum is mixed with a high grade sol- 
vent together with a pigment, if such is desired. The cement 
is strained through a ninety-mesh wire screen before being 
placed in the dipping tank. Some manufacturers use cheese- 
cloth, but this does not give as good results as the wire sereen, 
as the mesh in cheesecloth is not uniform. 


The Dipping Operation 


For the dipping operation, the balloon forms are arranged 
in a frame in rows. This frame is lowered into the cement 
slowly by means of an operating mechan'sm consisting of a 
rack and pinion with a crank. It is necessary to !ower the 
forms into the mixture slowly or else air-bubbles will form 
at the tip of the forms. The tendency for air-bubbles to fort 
on the first and second dips is not as great as on subsequent 
dips. The amount of rubber picked up on each dip is greate: 
than that picked up on the previous dip. That is, more rubber 
is picked up on the second dip than on the first, and more or 
the third than on the second. About half an hour is allowed 
between dips and the number of dips varies w'th the size o 
the balloon. 

As soon as a dip is made, the forms are withdrawn fron 
the cement and alternately rotated with the top of the forn 
uppermost and then with the top of the form pointing down- 
ward. This is done in order to keep the coating of cement 
uniform over the surface of the balloon—if held in one posi- 
tion the cement would run to the bottom, forming a _ thick 
coat, and with a thin coat on top. After the dipping operatior 
is completed, the forms are removed from the machine and 
sent to an Inspection Room. 

The inspection after. dipping is for the purpose of throwing 
out such balloons as are defective without entailing the ex- 
pense of running them through the successive manufacturing 
operations and rejecting them at final inspection. Balloons 
that are rejected at this stage can be salvaged; that is, the 
material in them can be used over again as they have not been 
eured. In this inspection, the forms are placed in a Light 
Cabinet which is illuminated by means of indirect radiation 
from lamps placed in the top of the cabinet. Ind'rect radia- 
tion is used in order to eliminate shadows. The flaws looked 
for in this inspection are; air-bubbles at top, dirt or grit in 
compounds, and imperfections due to flaws in the forms. 
Such defects can easily be detected at this stage. 

After the inspection mentioned above, a bead is rolled in 
the appendix of the balloon. 


Curing in Vapor or By Dipping 


The next operation is curing, which may take place either 
in a Vapor Cabinet or by dipping in an acid bath. In aeid 
curing, the gum-coated balloon forms are dipped into an aeid 
bath, allowed to remain in it for a fraction of a minute and 
are then withdrawn. Pilot balloons are practically always 
given two cures, one for the outside and one for the inside, 
on account of the thickness of the gum coating—toy balloons 
usually get but one cure. In the case of pilot balloons, the 
outside may be cured by either acid or vapor, but the inside 
is always cured by vapor. For the inside cure, the balloons 
must be stripped from the forms, turned inside out and placed 
in a Vapor Cabinet. For an outside vapor cure, the cabinet 
has a number of racks upon which the balloon forms are 
placed. At the bottom of the cabinet is an open trough or 
tank in which the curing agent is placed. Sulphur-ch'oride 
is usually employed as the curing agent and carbon bi-sulphide 
as the vehicle. Some plants use an inferior solvent such as 
benzol instead of carbon bi-sulphide as the vehicle for the 
sulphur-chloride. Sulphur-chloride itself, is hard to handle 
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as it picks up moisture and forms hydro-chlorie acid. The 
euring should not take place inside of six hours from the time 
of the last dip and if high grade solvents are used in the 
cement, there will be no solvent odor in the balloon six hours 
after the last dip. Low pressure steam is used for vaporizing 
the solvent. The time required for curing depends upon the 
compound used and the intensity of the euring vapor. The 
best cure can only be determined by experiment. 

After the outside curing 1s completed, the forms are re 
moved from the Vapor Cabinet and the balloons stripped from 
the forms by hand. The forms are placed at the edge of a 
hox of soap-stone and the person doing the stripping, places 

hand in the soapstone and then strips the balloon. 

\fter stripping, the balloons are then given an inside cure 

noted above For this cure, the balloons are placed in a 
vire mesh drum and rotated in a vapor cabinet—th's cure may 

t hall an hour 

\fter being completely eured or vuleanized, all balloons 

deodorized by placing them in a tumbling barrel or drum 
nd rotated in enbdbinet containing ammonia vapor. The am- 
monis por not only removes the smell of the curing agents 
buat neuti vhatever traces of curing agent that re 

ail nd prevent further curing from taking place. The 
rire por bath very important, especially when bal- 
e to be res etal containers or for a long period 

? ‘ ‘ i ‘ Tv} 

After the ammoni por bath, each balloon is inspected to 
determine het plies with the specifications, The 
r) oor ( ! ‘ ed ind vidually to determine whether 

‘ ! ‘ ‘ rit limits spec ified The balloons that 

( eigl requirements are then air-in 
Book 

: . Piastics, By Carleton Ellis 

publishe ! I ( iT Catalog Cr 41 pages vitl 

The chemist engaged in research work may well afford to 
ead hool From the very outset it is evident that th 
ithor | done considerable research work, and theretor« 

es his readers first hand observations regarding synthet « 
esins havir the natu properties, heretofore not found 
Ile also intimates that the demand for synthetic resins will 
continue te ro the supply trom natural sourees is by no 
‘ rs ct 

Im the ntroductory chaptel Mr. Ellis defines a svntheti 
resin as tollo it complex amorphous organic semi 
olid or solid material, usually a mixture of substances; built 
ip by chemical reaction and approximating the natural 
resins In var ous physical properties; namely, lustre, fracture, 


comparative brittleness at ordinary temperatures, insolubility 
in water and fusibility or plasticity when heated or exposed 
to heat and pressure Hut eomn only deviat ng widely from 
natural resins in chemical constitution and behavior with 


reagents.’ 


To the rubber chemist the chapter on Commercial Grades ot 
Cumaron Resin, their uses and identification, should be of 
interest. Enameling, rubber compounding, tar acids, ete., are 
fully discussed. Chapter 21, on Halogenated Rubber, may 
also be read to advantage by rubber technologists. In that 
section the action of .the Halogens on rubber, so'ubility of 


chlor rubber, composition of chlorinated and brominated rub 


her, effeet of reagents, iodine, hydrogen chloride, are metic 


ulously treated. General properties of chlorinated rubber are 
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flated, held before a light and examined for spherieal shape 
and defects consisting of air-bubbles, grit, flaws caused by 
defective forms, improper curing, ete. The table at which this 
is done is equipped with an air-line and shut-off cock. The 
balloon is placed over the cock inflated to the diameter speci- 
fied and examined. An incandescent lamp placed at the back 
of the inspection table provides the necessary light. Final 
acceptance or rejection of the balloons is made at this time. 

If it is desired to apply any markings to the balloon, they 
are applied just prior to the table inspection mentioned above. 

If pilot balloons are to be shipped in metal cases, they 
should be sealed in waxed (moisture excluding) paper betore 
being placed in the metal case. Under no condition shou'd the 
metal case be soldered to seal it as the heat 
wi'l injure the bal!oons—the case should 
hesive tape. However, heavy cardboard boxes ar 
to be as good and under certain conditions, better than metal 
If balloons are packed in cardboard boxes they should 
be sealed in waxed paper, placed in the box and a sealed 
waxed paper wrapper put around the outside of the box 

Pilot balloons (regardless of how well they are made, ) 
deteriorate with this characteristic of all 
goods and especially so of thin, dipped material. However, 
this deterioration can be greatly improper 
packing or Sunlight, heat, mildew, stretching and 
high humidity with heat are enemies of rubber and should be 
avoided. Balloons that to be stored should 
packed in tale and kept in a cool, (not freezing) dark, dry 
place until wanted for use. An effort should be 
not than two or three months supply of 
hand and to use all balloons before they are a vear old 
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Reviews 


CONTROLLING THE FINANCES OF A Business, By James O 
McKinsey and Stuart P. Meech. 638 pages. Published by) 
The Ronald Press Co., N. Y. City. Price $5.00 
The authors of this volume attack the everyday problems 

of financial administration in a practical and competent 

fashion. They deal with the normal operations of a going 
concern. 

One of the features of the book—and a topic which has 
been neglected somewhat in other works on finanee—is the 
determination of capital requirements and the control of dis 
tribution. Under that caption and under the sub-head of 


Conservation of Working Capital the authors point out three 
essentials that the financial administration of a 
should avoid. They are: Borrowing too much working 
capital; having such a small margin of owned working capital 
that it enough to meet 
to plan ahead for its loans, in which event the time needed 
to secure loans may temporarily halt production or the con- 
dition of the money market may prevent the securing of all 
the funds needed. 

Other topics discussed are: Sources and Devices tor 
curing Capital, Marketing Securities, Control of Capital, Dis 
bursements, Control of Credit, Control 
zation for Financial Administration. The 
with charts and graphs, and is also well indexed. 
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Domestic Exports of Reclaimed, Scrap and Old 
Rubber from the United States by Countries. 
for Month of February, 1923 


aiso given For exan pie, the author savs that “films made 
' , , . Reclaimed Scrap and Old 
‘ * okt hlorins abante aus — 7” . ame Reclaimec I 
rom this highly chlorinated material are more brittle, ordi Dissiade Dollars Peete Aaa > 
narily, than those having a low degree of chlorination. Chlor Belgium 22,256 1,321 
rubber appears to have possibi'ities in impregnating paper,  2o&m™™ .- — + 
: Spain 92,797 77 
vaterproofing c'oth, et Highly chlorinated gutta-percha is sweden 22.000 2 O68 11.207 121 
more brittle than chlor rubber, and the solubilitv is somewhat England 52,808 , 736 26,518 645 
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The All Purpose Gas Mask 


Developed by the Chemical Warfare Service for Peace Time 
Use in Fighting Smoke, Gas and Vapors in Industries 


ADICAL changes in gas masks that will greatly increase 
their value in war and peace were announced by 
Brigadier General Amos Alfred Fries, chief of the 


(hemieal Warfare Service, United States Army, at the sixty- 
fifth meeting of the American Chemical 
University. 

These chauges, recently perfected by the Chemical War- 
fare Service under the direction of General Fries, enable 
the wearer to talk clearly through the mask without difficulty 
and do away with the troublesome and uncomfortable nose 
stopper and mouth tube of the old way. 

The new mask not only will add greatly to the comfort of 
the wearer, but also will enable him to converse or to shout 
directions which was almost impossible with the mask used 
during the war. The old standard U. 8. Army gas mask gave 
protection against all the poisonous and irritating gases which 
were encountered on the battle field in the late war. It did 
not protect against carbon monoxide and ammonia, two dan- 
gases frequently met in the industries and in fire 


rerous 
fighting. The desirability of a mask which will protect 
against all gases, smokes and vapors likely to be met in the 


ndustrial work and in fighting is apparent. 

As a result the Bureau of Mines recently developed a 
“Universal” mask, utilizing “Hopealite,” a war time Chemical 
Warfare Service development for carbon monoxide protection. 
Later the Chemical Warfare Service produced the “All 
Purpose Mask” which also uses “Hopealite.” This can be 
used wherever there is sufficient oxygen in the air to support 
life. An atmosphere that does not maintain a safety lamp 
flame must never be entered with a gas mask. 

Unlike the heavy oxygen breathing apparatus which it was 
formerly necessary to use for all around protection, the all 
purpose mask contains no compressed gas cylinders and reg- 
ulating valves. It is light (5 pounds complete), compact 
and comfortable, and it offers practically no hindrance to the 
wearer's movements. A wide field of vision is secured and 
the eyepieces do not fog. It is easily and quickly put on. 
It requires no attention to valves and regulators while in 
use, and with ordinary care it will not get out of order. 
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Sipe View or ARMY AND Navy DIAPHRAGM MASK 


Finally it gives protection against all harmful gases, smokes, 
and vapors likely to be encountered in industrial work. 


Description of the Mask 


The all purpose mask consists of three principal parts: 
Face piece, canister and carrier. The face piece may be 
either the standard army model (1919 face piece) or the new 
diaphragm face piece. The 1919 face piece is made of rubber 
stockinette, shaped to conform closely to the configuration 
of the face and is made im five sizes. Elastic head bands 
fit over the head and hold the face piece tightly but com- 
fortably in place. Air enters the face piece through a cor- 
rugated tube terminating in two small tubes directly under 
the eve pieces, this arrangement preventing fogging. The 
eve pieces are made of non-shattering glass. Exhaled air 
leaves the face through a rubber flutter valve. 

The diaphragm face piece is a modification of the 1919 
model deseribed above. It has all the advantages of the 1919 
model and jin addition is designed to overcome the speaking 
difficulties of the standard mask. A strip of gas and water- 
proof tracing cloth is inserted in the face piece just opposite 
the mouth and held there by an aluminum casting. 

The canister is a modification of the 1919 outside container 
and is 7 inches hich, 45< inches long, and 3 inehes wide, made 
of sheet tin 1/32 of an inch thick. In the bottom are two 
inlet valves of 5¢ inch in diameter and a dome 1 inch high. 
The dome is made of perforated metal permitting even dis- 
tribution of the inspired air. The top edge of the canister 
earries lips 1144 inches long and ¥g inch wide on opposite 
sides to hold the springs in place. The cover is made of the 
same material as the canister and fits the latter tightly. A 
nozzle 1 inch in diameter and 1 inch long is soldered to the 
outlet in the center of the cover. A rubber or metal check 
valve is placed between the two lengths of corrugated tubing 
connecting the face piece and canister. This valve prevents 
the moist exhaled air leaking back into the canister. 








Rubber Softeners 


The Rate of Depolymerization Decreases With the Advance in State of Cure 


It Was Found 


By Paul M. Aultman and C. 0. North 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa., and Rubber Service Laboratories, Akron, Ohio 


HE literature on the subject of rubber compounding is 
comprised chiefly of articles on three raw materials: 


(a) erude rubber, (b) pigments, and (c) accelerators. 


It covers quite thoroughly the variations of plantation and 
wild rubbers, and lately it has considered the volume relations 
ot the pigments as vell as giving us better working theories 


on accelerators. One other class of substances, however, has 
not received the attention of the rubber chemists in proportion 


We will 


ineludes 


to the importance it assumes in most practical mixes. 
softeners,” which 
oils, tar, 


class as “rubber 


desienate this 


substances such as mineral rubber, pitches, resins, 


ic accelerators commonly used may also 
render 


and gums. The orga 


be classified in this group, as they generally soften or 


more plastic the unenred rubber. 
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milling, calender 
The com 
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Rubber otteners 
reasons first. to faeilitate the processes oO! 


inc, and tubing: and, seeond, to cheapen the stock. 


pounding of these into rubber gives us a wide variation in 
the characteristics of both eured and uneured rubber. In 
the milled batch the rubber becomes more plastic and more 
easily worked, even when very small amounts of some sub 
stances are incorporated In the eured product the most 
notable effects usually are the lowering of the stress values 
of the stress-strain curve and the increasing of the elonga- 
tion more than warranted by either any retardation of sul- 
phur combination or mere filling action. There is some effect 


on the properties of the’ rubber mix diametrically opposed 
to that of finer pigments when added to rubber, as the pig 
ments make the stock less plastic and raise the values of the 
curve, as cutting the elongation. 
rreatly, depending on the softener ysed, 


rubber 


stress-strain well as down 
This effect 


probably 


varies 


hecause softeners have some action on the 


itself 
generally 


agvrecati 
considered a polymer of CwHws, the 
«)n, where » is a variable 
large It well be called the co- 
The processes of milling and ecal- 


Rubber 1s 
formula usually bemg written (Ci. 
number which must be may 
efficient of polymerization 
endering, as well as heat alone, cause changes in the plasticity 
of rubber which can be explained only by assuming that the 
value » other words, the rubber aggregate is 
broken into fragments. This is a reversible action as 
the rubber slowly recovers approximately its former properties. 
It is obvious that otherwise unexplained differences in crude 
rubber can be understood best by a conception of variations 
in the value of n. However, many softeners when added in 
such small quantities as one-eighth of one per cent, not only 
help to make the rubber more plastic, but even prevent it from 
going back to its former state. These softeners aid in the 
process of breaking down, and hence are depolymerizing 
agents. This depolymerizing action of the softeners is un- 
doubtedly carried on into the aging of the rubber, where it 
prevents the formation of the larger aggregates, thus tending 
toward preventing shortness. We assume that aging consists 
in the formation of larger aggregates through the agency of 
sulphur and through a natural tendency of the rubber ag- 
gregate to revert to larger aggregates. 

In the curing of rubber we must assume that there are two 
major factors—one a breaking down of the rubber aggregate, 
and the other a combination of sulphur and broken-down 
These processes can well be termed de- 


decreases in 


small 


rubber aggregates. 
Chemistry, March, 1923, Pages 262 
Chemical Society, Rubber Di 
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polymerization and polymerization. Our interest in softeners 
lies primarily in their effect on depolymerization. Their effect 
on the combination of sulphur can be considered merely as 
a disturbing factor 

In order to find out this comparative depolymerizing effect, 
it was realized that the method of incorporating into a base 
stock in equal proportions and comparing the physical prop- 
erties with those of the base stock, when both were vuleanized 
in the same cure, was the ultimate method of attack. How- 
this method, though used with interesting 
results in the ease of pigments, has one serious fault—namely, 


ever, even some 


that it does not bring into consideration another variable, 
that of a change of the state of cure. For instance, glue acts 
as a mild accelerator, according to our combined sulphur 


results, while clays often act as retarding agents. Comparison 


of any one effect can only be made when one variable is 
present. Inasmuch as the stress-strain curve is affected, not 
only by the state of cure, but also by the rapidity of the cure, 
it would he necessary for purposes of comparison to have the 
tested. Any 


eomparison tests which do not consider the coefficient of vul- 


trne combined sulphur the same at the cures 


eanization cannot be accurate. 

These difficulties caused us to direct 
method for discovering the comparative actions of the various 
substanees on vuleanized rubber. In introducing this method 
we realize its ecrudity and that the results may be of little 
value in solving the problem, but we believe that the results 
are at least of interest and that they may constitute a link 
in the chain of facts econeerning rubber softeners. 


Method 


Briefly, this method consisted of heating vuleanized rubber 
in the softener until total disintegration ensued. An oil bath 
equipped with a constant-temperature controlling apparatus 
was used. In this bath flasks containing 150 ee. of the soft- 
ener were placed. The temperature was kept at 140° C. 
When the temperature of the softener became 140° C., 1 g. 
of coarsely ground, vuleanized pure gum was stirred in, and 
the time required to secure disintegration noted. This pro- 
cedure precluded the investigation of mineral rubbers or any 
tar-like bodies. The results also, owing to an indefinite end- 
point, are only approximations. Some of the materials tested 
were taken merely as a matter of interest. 


select another more 


Action of Various Softeners 
The time required for the various softeners to disintegrate 
the rubber was practically as follows: 


Naphthalene min 


Paraffin 1 hr. 35 min 

Kerosene 1 hr. 45 min 

Paraffin oil 2 hrs 

Xylol 2 hr. 20 min 

Vaseline 4 hr. 30 min 

EE. Wueneeere coeds cavens sme 5 hrs 

Ortho-tolnidine 5 hrs 

Palm oil 10 hrs 

Pine oil 12 hrs 

Rosin 12 hrs 

Oleic acid 12 hrs 

Coconut oil 15 hrs 

Stearic acid 16 hrs 

Lard oil 30 hrs 

Cottonseed oil 34 hrs. (Not clear solution) 
Corn oil 34 hrs. (Not clear solution) 
Soy-bean oil 38 hrs. (Not clear solution) 
Linseed oil ; ; ’ 45 hrs. (No change) 
Castor oil . -.++++. 45 hrs. (No change) 


A number of other materials were tested but the results are 
not significant. The waxes and resins were very difficult to 
handle and did not give good results. It was observed that 
the time required for the saponifiable oils evidently had some 
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relation to the iodine absorption number, as oils having a low 
number dissolved the rubber much faster than those of higher 
absorption number. 


Effect of Blowing Oils 

Castor oil was an exception probably due to the hydroxy! 
groups of the ricinoleic acid. As several chemists claimed 
that blowing semi-drying oils introduced =O or —OH groups 
into the acid group, several samples of corn and cottonseed oils 
were blown at different temperatures and their solvent effect 
compared with the untreated oil was noted. In every case the 
blown oil took longer to disintegrate the rubber. 


Effect of Adding Sulphur 


The time required for the terpenes was not in accordance 
with practical results, as these are known to be strong de- 
polymerizing substances. This observation led to the belief 
that other factors modified their action. As sulphur is always 
present as the vulcanizing agent in practical mixes and as 
sulphur also reacts rather readily with terpenes, 4 g. were 
added to pine oil and the resulting solution was tried with the 
untreated oil as a check. The time required for disintegration 
was approximately 2 hrs., instead of 12 for the untreated oil. 
This oil gave such a remarkable change in the presence of 
sulphur that representative samples of other oils were tried, 
using the same proportions. Representative results are as 
follows: 


No Sulphur With 4 G. Sulphur 


Paraffin Tiataad 8 1 hr. 30 min. 1 hr. 30 min 
me + *h mod ce eer Per 2 hr. 30 min 2 hrs. 
Coconut oil ... . 14 hrs 4 hr. 30 min 
Stearic acid : 15 hrs 4 hr.'30 min 
Aniline ers Jip 5 hrs 2 hrs. 
Rosin oil e —- ' 2 hrs. 2 hrs 
Cottonseed oil 35 hrs 10 hrs. 


Castor oil No solution 


It will be noticed that the addition of sulphur in most cases 
aceelerated the disintegration. That the quantity of sulphur 
used might add in swelling the jell is easily explained, as it 
has been definitely proved that sulphur does dissolve in rubber. 
However, the fact that the disintegration itself was hastened 
leads us to believe that sulphur itself acts as a depolymerizing 
agent. The theory that a substance acting as a vuleanizing 
agent should also be a depolymerizer is not contrary to the 
evidence, as several softeners having a strong depolymerizing 
action accelerate the addition of sulphur to rubber. The in- 
stance, a base stock of rubber, zine oxide, hexamethylenetet- 
ramine, and sulphur gave a combined sulphur of 0.93 per cent 
at a cure of 40 min. at 290° C. Three per cent vaseline added 
raised this to 1.10 per cent, and the addition of 3 per cent 
naphthalene, to 1.04 per cent. These are selected as examples 
because the vaseline and naphthalene should not react ap- 
preciably with the sulphur. The fact that the stock in which 
the rubber has been broken down for a long time on a hot 
mill will give a higher coefficient at a given cure than the 
same normally broken down, is considered as contributory 
evidence. Depolymerization, then, aids sulphur addition, per- 
haps by increasing the number of aggregates available for 
sulphur combinations. 


Action of Accelerators 

As it follows that organic accelerators must also hasten 
depolymerization, the addition of these in the same amounts 
as the sulphur was tried. Thiocarbanilide, hexamethylene- 
tetramine, and p-nitrosodimethylaniline were used. The time 
required to secure solution was generally greatly shortened. 
For instance, the time for stearic acid was cut from 14 hrs. 
to 6 hrs. and that of paraffin oil from 3 hrs. to 2 hrs. Here 
again we have an accelerating substance acting as a depoly- 
merizer. It is noteworthy that accelerators usually soften the 
batch in which they are mixed. 


Method of Swelling 

The end-point of these experiments was, as before stated, 
rather indefinite. Hence, it was thought necessary to check 
the observations. Weighed pieces of vulcanized test sheets 
about 1 in. square were immersed in the softeners, heated to 
various temperatures, and after definite periods of time were 
taken out and the excess clinging to them removed. These 
pieces were then reweighed. The weight of softener dissolved 
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in the rubber was thus noted. Some representative results 
are listed below: 

Relative Volume Increase—Per Cent* 
No Sulphur Added Sulphur Added 


ER Pee PERE 273.0 282.0 
te. Ge te Bad 6 a0 wee od oe eae 59.0 81.2 
EE SE coe ae Ca bo ee 44.0 69.0 
pe we rere ere ee 89.2 52.5 
eee er ee 31.3 47.0 
SOU cis sk aa cu eee ok beens oon ‘ 


It was definitely shown that sulphur aids in the swelling 
of the rubber. However, the difference between the degree 
of action of the various substances was not so great as in 
the disintegration method. Evidently, the rapidity of disin- 
tegration depended on two factors—the rate of swelling, and 
the rate of disintegration of the rubber aggregate. These 
have a distinct relation. In previous work on the disinte- 
gration of rubber soles for the purpose of identifying pig- 
ments and fibres, it was noted that there was not nearly so 
marked a difference between oils in their ability to swell the 
rubber as in their property of breaking down the rubber itself 
to form a clear solution. Hence, the rate of disintegration 
gives us more nearly the measure of relative depolymerization 
effects of the various softeners. By the swelling method it 
was also found that accelerators materially hasten the swelling 
of the rubber and that the addition of both accelerator and 
sulphur causes a further increase over either used alone, 

The retarding effect of four reinforcing pigments—zinc 
oxide, clay, glue and carbon black—in a stock was also in- 
vestigated, with the result that it was found that equal volumes 
had practically the same effect when the coefficient was ap- 
proximately the same. Fine pigments apparently retard the 
swelling of the rubber. 

In previous work on rubber soles it was observed that when 
ground, cured scrap has been incorporated in the stock, this 
scrap was extremely hard to dissolve. This was thought to 
be due to the higher state of eure of this rubber as it had 
gone through two vuleanizations. To test this theory a number 
of tests were run by the solvating method. In every case, 
except in a long overcure on a low sulphur stock after all 
sulphur had been combined, this theory proved to be true. 
However, in the case of the overeured stocks, an increase 
in the amount dissolved in the rubber was observed. This 
increase took place shortly after a weakening of the stock was 
observed, judging from the stress-strain curves. At this point 
the stock had evidently passed the equilibrium point where 
the rate of depolymerization was equal to the rate of polymer- 
ization, and was then suffering a depolymerization alone be- 
cause practically all the sulphur had been combined. The 
state of aggregation was then becoming more nearly that of 
the lower cures. The essential difference between the aggre- 
gates of low cure and this overeure was that more sulphur 
is combined with each aggregate combined in the overcure. 

An interesting conclusion can be made from this last ex- 
periment—the higher the state of cure the slower the rate of 
depolymerizing becomes. This means that the greatest de- 
polymerization action takes place in the raw stock or at the 
lower states of cure. Whether or not this depolymerization 
is beneficial remains to be seen. From physical tests alone 
the evidence is strongly against undue depolymerization, as 
the more rapid the eure the higher the tensile which ean be 
obtained. Thus, the thiocarbamates give us extraordinary 
tensiles, such as 3000 lbs. (with a 5-min. cure) per sq. in., 
in nearly pure gum stocks, while a sulphur-rubber mix re- 
quiring 3 hrs. to obtain an approximately optimum cure will 
give us only 1500 lbs. per sq. in. In the first case less than 
144 per cent of sulphur combines with the rubber, while in 
the latter more than 5 per cent combines. However, as the 
aging is of supreme importance it remains to be proved 
whether or not the property is benefited. It remains to be 
proved that we must strive to keep depolymerization down to 
a minimum or plan to secure a certain amount in order to 
obtain good aging. The authors maintain that until depoly- 
merization is thoroughly understood and measured and until 
the effect on aging is determined, very little progress can be 
made toward making rubber compounding a science instead 
of the meaningless mass of data which it is at present. Tests 
are now being made with little or no consideration of the 
greatest of variables—depolymerization. 
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Technical — General — Commercial 
Persistence of Calender Grain after Vul- Thermal Changes During Vulcanization* 


canization™ 


rubber is the 
about by 


characteristic of 
brought 


anisotropy 
mechanical 


An interesting 
in its 
working 


physical properties, 


vuleanized rubber 


It was observed that many articles of 
such as inner tubes, rubber footwear, solid tires—show 
evidence of “grain” after vulcanization. The “grain” effect 


was attributed to a dual origin, part being laid to the rubber 
phase and part to the pigment phase present in the mixture. 
It was argued that if “vuleanization were carried out under 
controlled conditions, it might be shown that persistence of 
‘rrain’ was a function of the degree of freedom of the sample 
during cure.” 

As a result five compounds, used in works practice, were 
chosen as follows: Pure gum tube compound, containing only 
high-grade zine oxide tube compound, ineluding rub- 
red antimony tube compound, being made 


rubber; 
ber and zine oxide; 
up of rubber and antimony containing 40 per cent ca'cium 
sulphate; first-grade shoe upper compound, containing rubber, 
whiting, litharge and gas black; and finally a shoe soling 
compound, made up of rubber, whiting, litharge and gas black. 

The general conclusions arrived at were: “Grain” effect may 
persist after vulcanization over a wide range of compounds, 
including pure gum. That the pigment effect persists under 
all conditions although definitely influenced by the curing 
method. That the rubber phase can be preserved or obliter- 
ated during vuleanization, according as the sample is im- 
prisoned or markedly distorted during the cure. 

The illustrated with charts, as well as 
containing demonstrated through the 


paper 1s also well 


technical information 


use of formulas 

*By W. E. Weigand and H. A. Braendle, presented before the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry at the 64th Meeting of the American Chemical 
Societs Pittsburg. Pa Sept i to &®. 1922 From Induatrial and Engi 
neering Chemistry, March, 1923 


Estimating Volatile Substances in Air of 
Rubber Factories 
method of 


An interesting determining the amount of vol 


atile substances in the air of rubber factories is deseribed in 
the Jour. Russ, Phy. Chem. Soc. volume 52, pages 212 to 226. 
The method was elaborated for the purpose of determining 


the pereentage of light petroleum vapor contained in the air 
of rubber factories consists essentially in freezing out the 
light petroleum in two weighed U-tubes, each cooled by im- 
liquid air In order to prevent choking of the 
tubes by the frozen petroleum, the tubes are packed with 
turnings. Befor through these 
tubes, the air is freed from dust, moisture and carbon dioxide 
by passage through tubes containing in order soda-lime, eal- 
anhydride and cotton 


mersion mn 


magnesium being passed 


cium ¢ hlor ide, phosphor 1¢ wool. 


Purification of Crude Rubber 

The process of purifying crude rubber, which is described 
in French Patent No. 539,741, makes use of an automatie dry- 
ing and washing devices 
ot two eylinders, forming a rolling machine and provided with 
a system of spraying or washing and surrounded with a per- 
forated The cylinders are furnished as well 
with internal rubber is introduced in small 
pieces and is passed between the rolls several times. The drier 
is smilarly construeted, consisting of a rotating drum, pro- 
vided and paddies. The apparatus can be 
heated and a vacuum can be applied. 


The washer is composed essentially 


rotating drum 


grooves The 


with agitators 


The object of this paper is to deseribe a method of deter- 
mining the intensity of the energy changes during vuleani- 
zation and to ealeulate their approximate amount. The 
author points out that there is only a small evolution of heat 
generated at first by the mixture; that there is a slight ab- 
sorption of heat noticeable near the end of the reaction; 
that the heat liberated is due to rubber-sulphur reaction, 
because there is no measureable heat liberated in the reaction 
between rubber-accelerator, sulphur-resin, or sulphur accel- 
erator; and, finally, that there is an inerease in the velocity 
of the reaction, caused by accelerators, increased in per cent 
of sulphur, or increased in temperature. The primary change, 
however, is due to the heat of reaction between sulphur and 
rubber. The were arrived at after con- 
ducting a series of experiments. 

In the first test heating was done in a glycerol bath of 
about one-liter, capacity, temperature not varying more than 
1 degree C. In the second series of experiments a specially 
arranged calorimeter was used, which could be supplied with 
heat. A temperature of 172 degree to 
176 degrees C maintained, a small heat being 
noticed, because rubber is a poor conductor of heat. Other 
experiments showed that heat liberated was produced either 
by the action of sulphur on resin, sulphur on accelerator, 
or accelerator on the rubber. A rough idea of the amount 
of heat liberated was calculated by the use of this formula: 
R-r 


above conclusions 


a constant amount of 


was loss oft 


T, in which R is the radius of the cylinder, r, the dis- 
R 
tance from the center to any 
is the maximum temperature 
and outside of the eylinder. 


point in the eylinder and T 
difference between the center 


*Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 64th Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 4 to 8, 1922 
By Ira Williams and D. J. Beaver. From Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, March, 1923 


Plastic Rubber Compositions 


In compounding rubber and in the manufacture of articles 
from the compounded material, the greatest weakness which 
is found in the rubber mass is not in the substance of the 
rubber nor of the undissolved filler but in the surface of con- 
tact between the two. This weakness is of a two-fold nature, 
both mechanical and electrical. The presence of absorbed air 
in the filler is detrimental to the properties of the resulting 
compounded rubber. In this connection attention is called to 
the fact that the removal of small amounts of moisture from 
the fillers prior to the compounding of the same with the 
rubber detrimental and undesirable in that it may 
permit the subsequent absorption of additional quantities of 
air. Rubber is ordinarily saturated with air and unable to 
dissolve larger quantities, but it is not normally saturated with 
water and so can take up a certain amount of water from 
the particles of filler, with consequent more intimate contact 
between these and the rubber. In order to produce a plastic 
composition containing intimately mixed filler, the latter is 
previously degasified by heating at a temperature of 300 to 
500 degrees C or at a lower temperature under reduced pres- 
sure. The gas-free material, for example whiting, can be used 
directly or can be treated with a medium which will prevent 
the reformation of absorbed air films about the filler. This 
further treatment consists of impregnation of the powder 
with rubber solution or preferably with a gas, such as carbon 
dissolve in the rubber. (British Patent 
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Practical Testing of Crude Rubber 


By Dr. O. de Vries, 


Director of the Central Rubberstation, Buitenzorg, (Java) 


© one who visits rubber factories it is a rather striking 
fact that in many cases a considerably larger amount 
ot attention is paid to the control and testing of pig- 
ments, fillers and so on than of the chief raw material, rubber. 
The reason for this is, of course, not far to seek. On some 
points our knowledge of rubber has reached a high state of 
development, and properties such as rate of cure and tensile 
strength are now well understood and can be tested and studied 
in a quite satisfactory manner; but on other points, including 
such important ones as plasticity, flowing capacity, ete. our 
scientific knowledge is still very deficient, and suitable methods 
ot testing have not yet been worked out, 

Rubber testing, even it the most up-to-date methods and 
data are used—which means a well trained technical staff, not 
overburdened with other work—at its best only gives a control 
over certain groups of properties such as the vulcanizing 
properties, but leaves others such as milling, mixing and flow- 
ing quite untouched, and therefore is unsatisfactory to the 
practical man. Fortunately our knowledge of rubber is 
growing with rapid strides by the combined efforts of rubber 
chemists all over the world; the advantages are now generally 
recognized ot broad minded publication of everything that 
is related to basic principles and to the fundamental knowledge 
ot rubber—the things that every rubber chemist has to know 

and secrecy 1s more and more restricted to special appli- 
eations and new factory processes. It may confidently be 
expected that the present difficulties will soon be overcome 
so that the testing of raw rubber can take the place that it 
deserves. 

In the mean time at present some solutions can undoubtedly 
be reached by rather simple means, which are of course well 
known to those who keep in close touch with the literature 
on the subject, but about which a few casual remarks may 
perhaps be of value to those who cannot spend much time 
on testing research and on the study of technical journals. 
Adequate testing of crude rubber is of as much importance 
to the high standard producer, who wishes the care he takes 
in preparing his product to be known an acknowledged, as to 
the consumer who benefits by high and uniform quality or 
pavs the penalty for unexpected shortcomings in the raw 


material. 


1. Sampling 


A first, seemingly very obvious, but still not superfluous 
suggestion would be that the man who is responsible for the 
report on rubber inspects the whole lot himself and if pos- 
sible controls the sampling. 

The monthly output of an average estate is about 15-20 tons 
first grade; large consignments, especially when bought far 
from the original markets, nearly always consist of a number 
ot smaller lots from different estates. Moreover not un- 
important amounts of “standard” and “off grade” are sorted, 
mixed and repacked by dealers; such lots can mostly be 
recognized easily enough at a close inspection by the differ- 
ences in the pattern, size and thickness of the sheets in one 
ease, or by the differences in color, breadth and structure 
of the crepe. 

It is all very well for big dealers to ship the cases with 
their own special markings, so as to give the buyer the agree- 
able idea that he gets a well sorted, homogeneous lot. But 
this simple procedure, attractive as it may be, does not make 
plantation rubber more uniform than the estafes produce it, 
and it considerably complicates the task of those who have 
to sample and judge the lot. One may pity the chemist who 
has to find his way amongst denominations in several Eastern 
languages; but paying attention only to the initials of a firm 
of dealers instead of to the variety of original marks on the 


eases means following the policy of the ostrich which, putting 
its head under its wing, eases its mind by reasoning: I don’t 
see my pursuer, so he does not see me and cannot catch me. 

A little attention paid to the marks on the cases will easily 
allow one to sort the consignments into different lots. If 
the variety of marks on the cases is found too bewildering, a 
closer survey of the contents may still prove very useful. In 
the same way an inspection of the different cases of one lot 
will reveal whether the lot is homogeneous and if not, of how 
many different types it is at least composed. Taking one or 
a few samples at random from such lots is practically useless, 
as it teaches the properties of only part of the lot. The 
sampling should be done according to the degree of homo- 
geneity of the lot, and according to the use the rubber is going 
to be put to: as a whole, or split up for different purposes. 

By a eareful inspection of the raw rubber, paying due 
attention to the marks on the outside of the cases and to the 
exterior appearance of the rubber, and by basing thereon the 
way in which the contents of different cases have to be mixed, 
a constant supply may be obtained from day to day, and the 
chemist may often avoid a lot of trouble in the factory. We 
even go so far as to say that it is better not to do any testing 
at all, but to pay sufficient attention to the grading and mixing 
of the raw product, than to do a series of careful tests on 
carelessly taken samples which give an incomplete or even 
a false idea of the properties and variability of the lot. 

Of course. full advantage of such an inspection can only be 
gained by those who are familiar with the preparation and 
handling of rubber in the East, and who understand th 
messages concerning origin, type, grading, etc., which the 
planter tries to convey to the user on the outside of the case 
in the form of estate name, grade and undergrade marks, 
etc.— messages, by the way, which now mostly do not attract 
the manufacturer’s eye even if they have not disappeared in 
an earlier stage when the dealer, in his keenness to simplify 
and make uniform matters for the manufacturer, erased them. 

In all testing work the sampling and inspection of the ma- 
terial is the principal point, and the testing itself should take 
only a seeond place; and this certainly holds for plantation 
rubber which comes from several thousand different estates. 


2. Chemical Testing 


Though vuleanization testing certainly is the most impor- 
tant part, simple chemical analyses may give valuable in- 
dieations and perhaps deserve more attention than at present. 
As a relie of old times, when wild rubbers played an impor- 
tant role, the extraction with acetone still takes first place 
in the mind of many rubber chemists; but for normal plan- 
tation rubber the variation in acetone extract is only small 
and not related to any important property, so that the con- 
clusions to which this figure may lead do not seem to be of 
much value’, 

The ash, on the contrary, might play a more important 
role than at present, especially when doubtful types of sheet 
or blanket from the East are to be tested. Coagulation with 
alum, which causes abnormally slow vuleanization, and is 
furthermore a sure indication that native or inferior Chinese 
rubber is present, is most easily detected by an ash determin- 
ation, figures of 0.5 or higher being found in such eases. <A 
further examination of the ash (treatment with acids, mic- 
roscopic examination) teaches the amount of sand or grit, 
and eventually may furnish the positive proof that alum was 
present. The ash content of first grade plantation rubber is 
0.25-0.30% ; rather high figures point to the use of undiluted 


‘The statement of S. S. Pickles (see Rubber Age, London, Vol. II pages 
545 and 556) that the acetone extract gives valuable indications as to 
the behavior in a mixture containing lead oxide has not yet been proved 
by figures, but deserves attention. 
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latex in coagulation, low figures such as 0.20 to 0.15 indicate 
coagulation from very dilute latex, rainy days, etc., generally 
accompanied by a somewhat slower cure. 

The watery extract (obtained by heating on the waterbath 
} grams of the finely cut sample w’th 100 ¢.c. of distilled water 


for 6 hours, heating the residue for 2 hours with a fresh 
portion of 50 ¢.¢., evaporating the extract to dryness and 
dry at 100° C) may also give indications as to the method 


of preparation, a lower figure being found, the more the rub- 
ber has been treated with water during preparation’. Fur- 
ther research will have to show whether the water treatment 
during preparation is or is not one of the causes of differences 
in plasticity of the erude rubber, but the watery extract 1s 
one of the ways to gain some insight in ths method of prepar- 


ation which should not be neglected. 


§. Vuleanization Testing 


The methods of testing crude rubber used in the Central 
Rubber-station, which we published in detail elsewhere’, have 
been worked out so as to obtain a high degree of accuracy, 
as is necessary for a testing station of a public character, the 
reports of which may have to pass from hand to hand. Rub- 
ber testing in a rubber factory can be conducted along simpler 
In several cases the only aim is to decide whether a 
for a certain manufacturing purpose, 
Testing 


lines. 
certain rubber is fit 
or for what class of goods a certain lot shall be used. 
in a mixture very similar to the factory mix is then resorted 
to, and the actual figures are not of so much importance as 
the conelusion “up to the purpose or not.” In other cases 
the chemist will have to go deeper into the question; but it 
is not saying too much that the methods at present used, 
though often very elaborate, do not always give as clear an 
insight as might be possible with our present knowledge, nor 
is the often large amount of testing figures always used to the 
greatest advantage. 

For instance, one mix is often given a number of cures, 
sometimes five or even ten. Now tensile strength and rate 
of cure, if these properties are taken in a well defined sense, 
may be determined by one appropriate cure or at the most 
by two (a trial and a final vulcanization). Making a series 
of cures with one mix is only useful to determine the “broad- 
ness of peak,” the way in which the tensile strength changes 
with overcure. Now this broadness of peak is certainly a 
most important property in the study of different compounds, 
which one naturally desires to be as fool proof as possible. 

Perhaps it may also be of importance when comparing 
different types of rubber, for instance plantation with Hard 
Fine, since for the latter a broader peak is claimed (though 
figures which prove this contention not yet been published.) 
But there are no indications that ordinary plantation crepes 
or smoked sheets differ considerably in broadness of peak, 
and it would seem useless to make a series of cures with one 
mix when simply testing first grade erude plantation rubber. 
Making the same total number of cures, but one with each 
of a number of samples from the same lot, would give a val- 
uable indication as to the degree of uniformity in rate of 
cure, a property which it is of more importance to determine 
in plantation rubber than broadness of peak, but for which 
no appropriate tests are made in many laboratories. Taking 
10 to 20 samples from one lot of rubber, mixing them each 
separately with sulphur (say 100 to 8), curing these mixes to- 
gether and comparing the curves obtained after such a cure (for 
instance the loads at a fixed length, or the lengths at a fixed 
load) very easily gives an insight into the degree of var- 
iability in rate of cure and teaches whether the lot is homo- 
geneous, or whether a careful mixing of the contents of 
different cases is necessary to make sure of a uniform supply. 

For determining the rate of cure and the variability in 
rate of cure, the pure rubber sulphur mix is now generally 
acknowledged as the most suitable one. We would like to 
lav stress on the point that in such testing one cure for each 
mix should be sufficient, but that a large number of samples 
should be taken from one lot, which may then be cured 
together to determine the variability in rate of cure. 

*For figures and examples see “Estate Rubber, its Preparation, Proper- 


ties & Testing’ by Dr. O. de Vries, page 612 
Estate Rubber its Preparation, Properties & Testing,” chapters XVII 


and XVIII 
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For determining the tensile strength some prefer to take 
test mixtures containing other compounds; and, as in this 
case one wants to know the average figure, an average sample 
can be used, obtained by thoroughly mixing a number of 
samples from different cases. 

The above meant simple test for uniformity (comparing the 
lengths at a fixed load for a number of samples cured together) 
is somewhat inconvenienced by the fact that the straight, 
dumbbell shaped test piece is so generally used in America, 
because this type of test piece does not allow more than a 
very rough reading of the length or elongation. It is not 
easy for one eye to follow the upper mark on the test piece 
while the other eye has to follow the lower one some 8 to 9 
inches away; moreover, the original marks, during stretching, 
extend to a blot of 4% or even \% inch breadth, so that aec- 
eurate reading of the elongation is impossible. The conse- 
quence is that the elongation is generally only given in inches 
and halves, say 8, 81% or 9, so that one reads in percentage of 
the original length only the figures 800, 850, 900 ete. With 
a Schopper machine and ring test pieces the elongation is 
read in units (for instance 800, 801, 802 ete) and one is quite 
sure of differences of 5% in length or less, while with the 
straight test piece only the fifties are read. Now 50% elong- 
ation in a rubber sulphur mixture means 10 to 15% difference 
in time of cure. For a properly uniform rubber a varia- 
bility of not more than + 10% is stipulated by those manu- 
facturers who have studied the question of how uniform the 
best grades of plantation rubber should be; and it will be clear 
that the testing method has to give figures for elongation 
much more accurate than are now mostly obtained with 
straight test pieces, if one wants to be able to determine 
differences of 10% or less in rate of cure, 

Moreover, the ring test piece enables one to record the 
curves graphically, which is a more accurate and much quicker 
way of obtaining the form of the curve than by plotting 
elongation against load, and makes it possible to work the 
machine with one operator instead of two. The original 
theoretical objection against ring test pieces—viz., that the 
outer circumference of the ring is stretched to a percentually 
smaller degree than the inner one—seems of no practical 
importance’, and surely does not counterbalance the above 
discussed disadvantages of the straight test piece. 

Of course we know that improved methods of testing with 
straight pieces are in use here and there; but at all events 
it would seem desirable that a critical study is made of the 
testing methods at present in use and that they are revised 
where necessary, so that the highest degree of efficiency is 
reached. Routine testing is only of value if based on adequate 
methods, and in research work so many important problems 
urgently await solution that only the best methods and ap- 
paratus should be used, so that no time is lost in collecting 
unnecessary or insufficiently accurate figures. 

* _emgare “Estate Rubber, its Preparation, Properties & Testing’ page 
52: 


Tire Market of New Zealand 


HERE is no system in New Zealand for registering motor 

ears such as prevails in the United States. Each district 
has its own registering authority and the registrations run 
from the beginning of motoring to date. The following es- 
timate is conservative and as nearly accurate as it is possible 
to obtain. There are about 40,000 passenger cars in the 
country, 9,000 of which are in the Auckland district. Ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of these cars require straight side 
tires. Dealers’ estimates vary widely as to the percentages 
of cars using metric and inch clinchers, but it is generally 
believed that the metric clinchers are more common. A few 
American-made passenger automobiles having metric clinchers 
are still being imported. Of the estimated 5,000 motor trucks 
in New Zealand, about 1,000 are in the Auckland district. 
About 25 per cent of the truck tires used are pneumatics. 
American makes of tires are most popular, followed by 
French, English, and Australien. 
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Cottons and Fabrics 


New York, May 3, 1923 

A backward and forward swing char- 
acterized the cotton market during the 
last period. During one of the backward 
movements May contracts came as low 
as 26.90 cents and October 23.75 cents 
about 344 to 44% cents a pound below the 
record figures last March. No really new 
circumstance was disclosed. There was 
no change in the conditions surrounding 
the old crop or the new crop. Con- 
sumption by the mills continued very 
heavy, exports continued to fall off and 
the visible supply of American and World 
cotton continued to decrease. 

So far as the new crop is concerned 
there was the report of the Department 
of Agriculture giving an estimate as of 
April 10 of 12 per cent increase in the 
acreage planted. The carry over of all 
cotton in the United States, which in- 
eludes 100,000 bales of foreign cotton, 
was estimated to be 1,184,000 bales. 

This unusual report of the Department, 
which is based not on acreage planted, 
but on data collected as to the intentions 
of the cotton planters, aroused some in- 
dignation in the cotton belt and a con- 
current resolutionwas adopted by the 
Texas senate requesting the President 
and Attorney General to investigate the 
report which was declared to be “untimely 
and unwarranted” and injurious to cot- 
ton farmers. 

The exports of American cotton for 
the cotton season up to April 6, 1923 
shows a total of 4,074,955 bales. This 
compares with- 4,449,106 bales in the 
corresponding period of 1922, with 3,930,- 
599 in 1921, with 5,439,749 in 1920 and 
with 7,979,700 in the same period ended 
April 3, 1914. Prior to 1922 the four 
vear average was 4,368,332 bales. The 
largest part of the 3,904,745 bales de- 
crease as compared with the year 1914 
was due to diminished shipments to 
England, France and Germany; England 
taking 1,818,717 bales less, France, 
487,538 less and Germany, 1,760,492 less. 

Cotton prices as of May 3 on the New 
York Cotton Exchange follow: 


Previous 


Open. High. Low Close Day 


May ....27.67 27.67 26.93 26.93@26.95 27.75 
July ....26.38 26.40 25.66 25.68@25.70 26.50 
Oct. ....24.05 24.05 23.75 23.78@23.82 24.12 
Dee. ....23.60 23.65 23.29 23.35@23.40 23.65 
Jan ....23.33 23.33 23.06 23.06@23.10 23.35 


High Cotton Prices Likely 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
in a review of the serious cotton situa- 
tion, comes to the conclusion that a new 
crop of the average size of the past ten 
years will not prevent a continuence of 
high prices. The essential point at the 


present time is to realize that it will re- 
quire growing conditions better than 
those of recent years to make cotton plen- 
tiful and cheap. “Present conditions 
are, to quite an extent, the result of in- 
ternal conditions within the industry 
rather than of outside influences such as 
the general business situation,” says the 
writer. 


Abnormal Conditions Prevailed 


“During the past three years the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry has been 
operating under abnormal conditions due 
to wide fluctuations in raw cotton prices. 
After declining rapidly from the peak 
reached in 1920 to a figure lower than the 
pre-war level the price of raw cotton has 
since recovered to a point relatively 
higher, when compared with the general 
price level, than at any time during the 
period of war and post-war inflation. 
These wide price changes represent the 
efforts of the cotton market to adjust 
itself to the varying conditions in pro- 
duction and demand. 


The 1920-21 Carryover 


“In the midsummer of 1920, before the 
eotton crop of that year was harvested, 
there was a carrvover from previous 
erops of 3,500,000 bales. The crop har- 
vested in the fall of 1920 was fully of 
average size. But during the vear be- 
tween Aug. 1, 1920, and July 31, 1921, 
hoth exports of raw cotton and domestic 
consumption decreased to 20 per cent 
below normal, so that by the end of the 
eotton vear, July 31, 1921, there were 
6,500,000 bales on hand. 

“In view of this large earrvover, as 
well as the low price at which cotton 
was selling in the spring of 1921 (it was 
then below the pre-war level), there was 
a eoncerted movement to reduce the 
acreage planted to cotton, which suc- 
ceeded so well that the reduction in 
acreage from the previous year was ap- 
proximately equal to that attained in 
1905 and 1915, former record vears in 
point of acreage reduction. 


Acreage and Growing Conditions 


“The result of the curtailment in 
acreage in 1921 was very different from 
that in 1905 and 1915, inasmuch as the 
size of the cron itself depends more on 
growing conditions than on changes in 
acreage. While the vield per acre in 
1995 and 1915 ranged from 175 to 200 
pounds, in 1921 it declined to 125 pounds, 
and the cumulative effect of a 15 per 
cent reduction in acreage and a 30 per 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 
Business in extra staple cotton was 
somewhat better the last week of the 
period and mills showed more interest 
than in some time. Most of the business 
was in the extra staples of high grade. 
Quotations on strict middling cotton, 
classed as to a very exacting standard 
of stapling are as follows: 
1/8 inch, 32 to 33 cents 
3/16 inch, 33% to 34% cents 
3 


I 

I 2 
1 1/4 inch, 35 

l 


5 to 36 cents 
5/16 inch, 38 cents upward 


Pimas are unchanged with No. ones at 
3714 cents; No. twos at 361% cents and 
No. threes at 35%. Peruvian Mitafifi 
brings 31 to 32 cents for medium grade 
and higher grades run up to 331¢cents. 
Tangris is quoted at 34 cents for average 
strict middling grade. Egyptians showed 
a little more strength and medium grade 
uppers on spot are quoted at 32 to 33 
cents. Medium grade Sak on spot is 
offered at 35 cents and shipment cotton 
36 to 37 cents. 

CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides ....... 80 @ 85 
Comm POMP ccc sticssesei Ib. .74 @ 77 
Carded Peeler .. » ih — 63 a 
Combed Egyptian uppers . Ib 74 @ 76 
Carded Egyptian uppers ... .Ib 67 @ 71 
SQUARE WOVEN 

17%4,-ounce Egyptian uppers, 

rer Ib 72 @G@ 74 
174%-ounce Egyptian uppers, 

— ererrrrr ss ..Ib 64 @ 67 
17%4-ounce Sakellarides, combed 

ie sdes chon ns eene ee Ib 78 @ 83 
17%-ounce Peeler, combed ..Ib. .72 @ 75 
17% -ounce Peeler, carded. .lb 61 @ 63 


SHEETINGS—The market was weak 
and the little business that was done 
represented buying for immediate needs. 
40 inch, 3.60 yard, brought 1414 cents 
and some 40 inch, 2.85 yard, was sold 
at 16 cents. 

DUCKS—tThe mills are not over 
anxious to sell far ahead on account of 
the uncertainty of the cotton market. 
Quotations were lowered on some con- 
structions reflecting the weakness in the 
raw material market. 


SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.50-yard ......... yd. .18%@ 
40-inch 2.85-yard ......... yd. 16 @ 
40-inch 3.15-yard ......... yd. 164@ 
40-inch 3.60-yard yd 144@ 
40-inch 3.75-yard ......... yd 12%@ 
40-inch 4.25-yard ......... yd 1l @ 

DUCKS 
ES Ore ee ee Ib 47 @ 49 
ce eee cad even ne® we . Ib. 47 @ 49 
ie a ee a ee we Ib. 51 @ 56 
i Eee Ib. 55 @ .58 
RO ee Ib. .22%@ 25 
a kee Ib 24%@ 27 
BURLAPS 

(Carload Lots) 
7%-ounce 40-inch .......... 6.20 @ 6.25 
8 -ounce 40-inch .......... 6.25 @ 6.30 
10 -ounce 40-inch .......... 7.65 @ 7.70 
10%-ounce 40-inch ........ 7.70 @ 7.75 

DRILLS 

87-inch 8.25-yard ........-. yd. 14% @ ~ 
37-inch 2.75-yard ......... yd. .16%@ 
37-inch 3.00-yard ......... yd. .15%@ - 
37-inch 3.50-yard ......... yd. .144@ - 
37-inch 3.95-yard ......... yd. 12%@ - 

OSNABURGS 
80-inch T-ounce ..........00% is @ — 
GOT FORBES ccccccccenes 194%@ - 





Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, May 3, 1923—-Business generally in industrial chemicals was not 
as active during the last period as it was in the early part of April. This condition was more evident in the spot market 
as consumers seemed to be sufficiently stocked for the time being. Withdrawals against existing contracts were fairly 
active ond helped to keep the market in its firm position. At no time did there develop any particularly weak spots. 
In fact the call for some materials, such as carbon black, the zine oxides, lithopone and litharge, which have been in 

heavy demand by the rubber industry since the first of the year, is keeping makers up to capacity production. The 


outlook tor continued demand from the tire trade is very promising. 








ACCELERATORS ed sea 00% @ 10%, Aanatic, 4 dugrewe ewe, Lyd @ 140 
! \ F * : 
Yellows Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 9.50 a12.VU0 
Organ Curome, light 20 @ 21 vo Gagegrees . ton 15.uv0 « 16.0V 
Aldehyde dark aud medium .ib sv 6G Za Tartaric, crystals ib 35 @ 
ammonia I ta t $ Vv : ao Cadmium Sulphide .. .ib 1.50 @ 1.75 
Aniline oil, drains ib l6%@ 17 Voeher, £retum ......4d .Ve% w Us’ Alkalies 
Diphenylguar idine ib 1.20 a Gomestic ...66-. . «lb. UZ%@ .03 Caustic soda, i6 p.c. ewt 3.50 @ 3.75 
bxvellurex, wo 11 SC = Deda ash, 55 p.c. ..cwt 1y5 @ 2.30 
Formaldenyde- Aniline it 0 a 2 
——_— me “~ ramine - ; 90 @© , _- COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Vile 
,araphenylenediamin: 5 ! ) 
Chiocarbanilids ey oi a 0 : ar P Castor, No. 3, bbis. . .Ib 14 ‘ 
V uleoene ib 35 @ . Cane Saee sees : .-— — @ —— Seni nai tein. «cst 12% - 
| Ammonia carbonate, aocun 07% @ 10% _reuned .. See ge be ib 15% 
Inorganic Barium carbonate ton i0 @ 5 Chinawood, bbls ib 40 ! 42 
Lead. sublimed ‘ 9% @ Buriua Dust 1 05 @ ~- ( PN oe a 2% 
lead, white it 9%\%@ arytes svuthern off- color, ton 15.00 @20.00 L nome tes drums ... -i mod a @ a9 
Litharge, domesti Ib 10.90 @11.74 Wes.ern, prime white ton 25.00 @ —— —— gal 1 oe @ 1.19 
poured Ib i7 @ | Basofor : — | .04% @ -- p oe Roe gal A none @ 1.15 
Lime, Supertine Ib 02 @ 02% | Blanc fixe, dry f.o.b. works lb 04 a 04% — Nige . U9 % a 
Maguesia, cai. ined | Carrara hiler a« sseeomm 01’ @ .02 | pe a de nestic.cer : ~ : 8 P 

light, Ib 23 @ oui Cnualk, precipitated, ; pense sk ‘ 4 ’ oa bs ) “ 16 

extra light Ib 45 @ extra light Ib 044%@ 05 - ue, Seem disulled gai 5 a DU 

heavy ib 05 @ 06 heavy Ib v3 4 @ U4 we seed, rehned ...guai D5 2 D8 
Orange Minera Ib 14.40 @ 14.50 Clay, China, domestic, ...ton 15.00 @16.50 k OWN ww ee ees -- gal 1.vU @ 1.05 
imporved ..-ton 16.25 @23.25 dusun, first rectined gal. a ee — 
COLORS Dixie eo. --ton 22.00 @32.00 —— rectiled ..gal 46 @ — 
Blue Ridge : ton 20.00 @30.00 » Commercial ....gal. +t14@ — 

Blacks / Fossil flour -eeeee-ton 60.00 @ — Soya Bean ; ls @ 14% 

Carbon Black Ib 20 a 25 | Glues, extra white a 30 @ 40 Pewviatum, standard . ib. VS @ ws 

Micronex ib ned > medium white ee .20 @ .26 dark amber ..... Ib uaee— 

Lamp Black Ib 12 @ .40 cabinet eeu 18 @ .30 

Bone Ib 5 '& @ ae re cabinet low grade com 146 @ .19 | Reains and Pitches 

Drop Ib i 2G ; | common bone .06 eau .08 % @ 14 

lvory Ib 5 @ 45 Graphite flake, bbis lb 05 . e 06 Cumar reein, hard .. «lb -O9 @ 10 

Blues | amorphous ' Ib 0 @— | nian Srageeween Fe 19 oo @ .1v 

Prussian Ib 55 @ .60 Infusorial earth, pow dered ton 60.00 (a i, bbi a7 SO @ 

Ultrama Ib Ls a 3S bolted --ton 65.00 @ Pitch, Burgundy ... ‘lb ; Us - ) 

Cobalt Ib 21 @ 26 i ME <i. eee eee gal 1.30 @ - oaeh tan & vy: ib 01% 4 U6 

Mica, powdered os Ib | 9 ee Me ect . 014@ — 
Browne Rotton Stone (powdered) Ib 02% @ 04% a ey a d , K Sey bbe ao 3 oth 

lron oxide Ib 03% @ 06 ‘ Silica (gold bond) ......ton 31.00 @ — rw oil , ~~ . 2D 6.45 U 

Sienna, Italian, Ib 06 @ 08% | Spegmene, powdered ....ton 12.00 @15.00 Shellac, ine orange . .lb 90” @e-— 

Umber, Turkey lb 4 @ Starch, powdered cwt 2.80 @ 2.90 ; 

\ ~~ - ke, domest t 3% O4 Talc, domestic ...ton 15.00 @18.00 es a ; 

| French ton 20.00 @ ~ pte rig 4 rums -** -Ib 21 @-— 
}reens French, high grade ..ton 40.00 @ - “yy | pew , , ‘ 

Chrome, light b 2 a 4 Italian ..ton 47.00 @58.00 Hens ol gaa AE SY ga. ‘ 3 @ 45 
mediun t 35 a 36 Terra Alba . .cwt 1.85 @ 2.00 none U per cent gal. 27 @ .33 
dark Ib 16 6UCG@ 45 Tripoli, white ree 02 @ .02% ocien bisulphide wr om > = oa 
commercial Ib i2 @ - Whiting, commercial ....cwt 1.00 @ 1.25 Tetrec hloride’ My +s “bb. a: a 06% 

Quaker --ton 13.00 @15.00 Dunethyianiline .....} 2 , = 
Rede Enctish, cliffstone ..cwt 1.50 @ 2.00 Stenet oad Oo seees b. 4 @ .43 

Antimony | gilder’s bolted ...cwt. 110 @ 1.25 ate 1 bbl ine, - ai 

crimson, 15/1 FS Paris white American cwt 1.25 @ 1.50 Na th \ . “Mé& P ga <eA2G@ 
t 4 a 44 WwW ood pulp XXX ..ton 35 4 (G) - yl « oe oo re e 35 
sulphur fre t ’ a 50 xX nad ..ton 25.0 @ —- om aos 25s 696 . . 
oilied 15 /17% FS Zine Oxide g ~— Spirits gal J 39a 
} 32 I 5 per cent leaded 07% @ 07% | woot gal 1.28 a 
ealcium and sulphur 10 per cent lead sul , 
free b 40 phate lb 07% fa 07% Waaes 
red sulphuret 15 /17% 20 per cent lead sul Beeswax . lb 30 7 45 
FS lt 19% @ phate Ib 07%@ 07% Carnauba, No. 1 Ib 42 1 43 

Indian, English Ib 2 @ «.15 35 per cent lead sul- 2 eee Ceresin, white ...... Ib. i0 @ .11 

Pars toner ewt. 1.00 @ 110 | phate ” belated Gee et eee Ib 25 @ .28 

Toluidine toner I 2.10 @ 2.25 ‘ Montan, crude ...... lb 043 

Venetian red Ib 08%@ .06 (Also see whites) Ozokerite, black .....Ib he 24 

Vermillion, quicksilver ee eeerrrers ib 27 @ .28 
English it 1.20 a : . ~ *arafline ib 0 ‘a 05 
domestic Ib 25 @_ «30 MINERAL RUBBER ee Ee lb. 10 @ .12 

rhite Gilsonite ton 65.00 @ — | — a 
”" Albalith I O7 1 07% | Genasco (factory) ton 60.00 @ — | SL BSTITIL TES 

Aluminum bronze Ib 55 @ 60 Hard hydrocarbon ton 83.00 @42.00 Black Ib ne 

Azolith Ib 17 @ .07% | Soft hydrocarbon ...ton 382.50 @38.00 ee ot tee eres nh a 

Lithopone, domesti Pioneer M.R ton 42.00 @44.00 Secwn Seteees . ) 9% @ .16 

: = - = - [ che eédeeeadeewe « Ib. .09 @ 15 
(factory) h 07 G@ 07% | 320/340 M. P hydrocarbon | Brown factice ib 10 

Zine Oxide—American Process (ec. 1. factory) ..ton 45.00 @50.00 i Whites Gnctien .... ' th > (a -16 

American Horse ee ee ee ES ae” Sh eee w OSS , 10 @ .16 
ead special Ib 08% @ 09 carbon (c.l. factory) ton 40.00 @45.00 | 

= #, Ib 08 @ o8% Syn pro, mnaietell VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 

American Azo M. R. (factory) ton 55.00 @65.00 

ZZZ (lead free Ib 08 G@ 08% | f~-- chloride ; . Ib 19 @ o 

ZZ (under 5 per cent | Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib 133 15 
ete)... tb 07% @ .07% SOFTENERS (drums) _. Ib. 08 6 ‘10 

Z (8-10 per cent , | Sulphur flour (bbls.) cwt 275 @ 330 
leaded ) Ib 07% @ 07% | Acids (bags) cwt 2.50 @ 3.05 

Zine Oxide—French Process | Acetic, 28 per cent cwt a. 174%@ 8.92% | Sulphur, 100 per cent pure, —- @— 

White seal Ib 12 @ 12% | Cresylic, 97 p.c gal 5 @ 1.30 Bergenp’t brand (bags) cwt 2.45 @ 2.80 

Green seal Ib 10% @ 11% 95 pec ; a+ ae 75 @ .85 . «++. (bbis.) ewt. 2.70 @ 3.05 
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Chemical Notes 





Soda Ash—There was a_ continued 
demand from consuming industries and 
this demand and the cost of production 
has kept prices firm. April was a 
record month and there has been excep- 
tionally good demand since the first of 
the year. Leading dealers continue to 
offer light, barrels, at $1.95 to $2.30 per 
hundred pounds. 

Caustic Soda—The market has been 
along seasonable lines. Contract with- 
drawals fell off during the close of the 
period but this was expected at this time 
of the year. Standard brands, basis 76 
per cent are quoted at $3.50 to $3.75 per 
hundred pounds, 

Zine Oxvide—The tire industry contin- 
ues to be heavy purchasers of this mater- 
ial and the demand has shown a splendid 
increase since the first of the year. All 
kinds of zine oxides are in demand 
especially French process which is quoted 
as follows: red seal, barrel car lots, 10 
cents; less than ear lots, 1044 cents; white 
seal, car lots, 12 cents; less than car lots, 
1214 cents; green seal, car lots 11 cents, 


less than car lots 114% cents. 10 to 35 
per cent, lead sulphate, car lots, 71,4 
cents; less than ear lots, 74 cents. 

Lithopone—Consumption is full up to 
production and makers are working to 
eapacity to supply the demand for the 
tire and other consuming industries. 
There has been no change in the price 
and domestic is quoted at 7 cents a pound 
in bags, barrels, car lots, 7 to 744 cents; 
less than ear lots, 714 to 71% cents. 

Litharge—As with lithopone rubber 
makers and other users of this material 
are largely taking all that is produced. 
Makers are well sold ahead and con- 
sumption promises to be heavy for 
months to come. Casks are quoted at 
10.90 cents a pound; 100 to 500 pound 
kegs, 14.50 cents; 500 to 2,000 pounds, 
13.05 cents; 2,000 to 10,000 pounds, 12.52 
cents. 

Barytes—The new price of $28.00 a 
ton for prime Western is now well es- 
tablished as contract purchasers only had 
the right to the old price of $26.00 up to 
the 15 of the month. Quite naturally 
activity has eased up a little in Western 
but producers are well sold up, Southern 
off color is still quoted at $15 to $20 a 
ton. 

Orange Mineral — This oxide, both 
domestic and imported, continues in good 
demand. Prices were unchanged during 
the period, Domestie bringing, 14.40 to 
15.50 cents a pound; French, 17 cents 
and English, 15.50 cents. 

Blanc Fixe—Producers in this line have 
had a very profitable season and continue 
to operate their plants to capacity. The 
price on dry is quoted at 4 to 414 cents 
a pound and pulp $50 to $55 a ton. 

Linseed Oil—The market continues very 
firm and there is a seareity of spot oil. 
For car lots in barrels crushers quote 
$1.17 per gallon. English oil was quoted 
at $1.10 to $1.15 per gallon. 
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Whiting—There was a good demand 
with consumption more than normal and 
the rubher makers heavy buyers of the 
material. Commercial is quoted at $1.00 
per hundred pounds, American paris 
white, $1.15; English cliffstone, $1.50. 

Tale—This material is also in heavy 
demand by the rubber makers and prices 
of both domestic and imported are firm 
at $15 to $18 per ton for the former, $20 
for French tale, $40, high grade French; 
$47 to $58, Italian. 

Aniline Oil—Demand was along good 
lines and prices steady at former levels. 
Drums were offered at 1644 to 17 cents 


per pound and tanks at works at 16 cents. 


Reclaimed Rubber 


New York, May 4, 1923 

Despite fluctuations downward in 
erude, prices for reclaimed have held their 
own in the past fortnight with but minor 
changes. Demand is still active with re- 
claiming plants working practically at 
eapacity. Quotations of this date are as 
follows: 


Standard Reclaims 


Floating Tube 17 @ 18 
Friction 24 @ «.25 
Boots and Shoes 11%@ 12 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 13%@ .14% 
Mechanical : 19 @ 1 
. _ ; 19 @ 11 
Tires, truck , ; n° @ .n9O% 
Tires, auto 19 O@ 19% 


White 13%@ 14 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, May 4, 1923 

There was an easing off of prices in the 
scrap rubber market during the past ten 
days. Dealers report that there is prac- 
tically no factory buying at present. All 
dealers at present are loaded with large 
quantities of serap. They, however, 
expect that there will be a decided im- 
provement in the market within the next 
two months, it being anticipated that fac- 
tories will then be demanding large 
quantities of serap. Opinions prevail at 
present that market prices will not go 
to any great extent below present levels. 

Standard white auto was off from 4 
to 5 points during the past week, being 
quoted $20 to $25 a ton, while mix auto 
was quoted $11 @ $12 a ton. Bicycle 
tires remained steady throughout, auoted 
10 @ 12 cents, but inner tubes No. 1 
were off 11% points. Boots and shoes 
were quoted 23, @ 3 cents. 

Prices quoted at this date are: 


Auto tire peelings 01 @ 01% 
Standard White anto ton 20.00 @25.00 
Mixed auto ton 11.00 @12.00 
Bicycle tires . j 10 @ 4.12 
Clean solid truck tires 014%@ 01% 
Boots and shoes 02%@ 03 
Arctics, trimmed 02 @ 02% 
Arcties, untrimmed O1Y@ 01% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 , a 

Inner tubes, compounded "4 @ 04% 
Inner tubes, red ¢ 03% @ .03 % 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 02 @ .02% 
Rubber Hose BR eet) OS YAMA 0% 
Red packing ee ‘ O1 @ OLY 
White druggist sundries . : 04 G@ - 
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Crude Rubber 





New York, May 4, 192: 

There has been practically no signs of 
strength in the crude rubber market dur- 
ing the past two weeks, but dealers do 
not look for anything like a big break 
below present levels. Dealers claim that 
the buyers strike is about ended, and that 
manufacturers will again be in the market 
during the last six months of the year. 
Manufacturers, it is reported, still have 
fairly large quantities of crude rubber on 
hand. 

Other factors that contributed to the 
weakness of the present market are: 
There has been considerable liquidation 
of erude rubber in London, caused by the 
failure of a fairly large rubber concern 
there. Again, there have been about 
500 tons a month of erude smuggled from 
British to Dutch possessions, while large 
quantities of rubber have been shipped 
from British possessions on forged per- 
mits. At present bills are being drafted 
to prevent shipments through forged per- 
mits. 

Although restriction under the Steven- 
son Act has been tightened, the market 
as vet has not felt the effect. Concensus 
of opinion among dealers is that the 
3ritish will make a determined effort to 
keep market prices up. Recent cables 
advise of the increase of exportable per- 
centage from 60 to 65% as a result of 
the average price of 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
for the last three months in the London 
market. Dealers state that since April 1 
to May 4 about 25,000 tons of crude rub- 
ber have come into the country. This 
merely means that there has been a 
switching of crude from the primary 
markets to the New York market. 

Although there is but little stock of the 
lower grades of plantations available on 
the spot, prices have declined in propor- 
tion with those of the standards. 

Quotations of this date are as follows: 


Plantations 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets ; 30 @ .30% 
First Latex, spot . eae 30 @ 30% 
May, June . 30 @ 30% 
July, December 30% @ 30% 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot 29 @ 
Amber Crepe No. 2, spot 28 @ 28% 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot 274%@ 27% 
Light Clean Thin Brown 
Crepe irecdwescess +,” crane 
Commercially Clean Thin 
Brown Crepe Ter 28 G , 
Specky Brown Crepe 27%@a 27% 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot . 27 @ 27% 
Paras 
Madeira Fine .284%@ 28% 
Acre Fine 274%@ 27% 
Up-river Fine 27 @ 27% 
Up-river Medium 25%@ 25% 
Up-river Caucho Ball 
(shipment) 27 G@ - 
Up-river Coarse 24%@ 25 
Islands Fine 26%@ 26% 
Islands Medium 24%4@ 
Islands Coarse 13. @ 
Cameta ....... 13 @ 
Kingw BO oes Sees. cee 24%a 25 
Tapaies Fime .....ce.00- 26% @ 
Tapajos Medium 25 @ 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed .......... 13 @ 14 
Plantation . 07% @ 
Bangermassin ie 08 @ - 
Siak Gutta Percha ... 20%@ 
Prime Macassar 3.00 @ 
Balata 
Surinam Sheets ......... .80 @_ .85 
Columbia Block ......... 60 @ 65 
Venezuela Block ........ .70 @ 75 
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American Rubber Patents 
GRANTED APRIL 17, 1923 

1,451,712 Tire Boot Lloyd I Peffer and 
Thomas E. Peffer, Waukesha, Wis 

1,451,719 Dust Cap for the Valve Thomas 
jefferson Stephens, Spokane, Wash 

1,451,804 Lug Ring August T. J. Bahr, De 
troit, Mich assignor of one-half to Claires 
Benton Kline, Dormont, Pa 

1,451,820 Tire Tread liarry M Fr Johns 
town, Pa 

1,451,827 Resilient W hee Ota 0 Hobson, 
Vinton, Iowa 

1,451,913 Vehicle Wheel Evert Kokko, Duluth, 
Minn 

1,451,975 Reenforcing Fabric for Tires. Thomas 
Bransor Philadelphia Pa assignor to 
Sibson & Stern, Inc Philadelphia, Pa 

1,451,977 Tire William E. Curtis, Wyandotte 
Mich 

1,452,073 Automobile Ri lose S Edwards, 
Helper, Utah 

1,452,089 Resilient Tread for Footwear. Francis 
A. Nolan, St. Paul, Min: 
1,452,099 Elastic Tire and Method of Making 
Same John F. Sipe, New York, N. Y 
1,452,136 Tire Constructior Alfred Ancidoni, 
Newark, N. J 

1,452,168 Pneumati lire Harlan 8S. Rector, 
Chicago, Ill 

1.452.217 rire Fred Brown Pfeiffer, Akron 

Ohio 

1,452,284 Tire-Inflating Attachment for Disk 
W heels Joseph A. Steinmetz, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

1,452,291 Resilient Wheel for Vehicles Joseph 
L. Donat, Chicago, I) 

1,452,292 Resilient Wheel for Vehicles Toseph 
L. Donat, Chicago, Il 

1,452,293 Resilient rire Joseph I Donat, 
Chicago, a} 

1,452,294 Resilient W heel Josept L Donat, 
Chicago, I) 

1.452.324 Tire Valve Louis P. Strutz, Corning 
N.Y 

1,452,326 Method of Prolonging the Life of 
Expansible Vulcanizing Cores. James D 
Tew Hudson Ohio, assignor to The B Fr." 
Goodrich Company, New York, N. Y 

1,452,342 Resilient-Tired Wheel Tames Thomas 
Jones, Maidenhead, England 

1,452,345 Tire Structure for Tractors Irwin 
F. Kepler and Arthur A. Robb, Akron, Ohio, 
assignors to The B F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. ¥ 

1,452,423 Vehicle W heel lames B Harmon 
Helena, Mont 

GRANTED APRIL 24, 1923 

1,452,596 Tire lool Leon de Fernelmont, 
Paterson, N J 

1,452,623 Spring Wheel Frederick Stitzel, 
Louisville, Ky 

1,452,782 Spring Wheel William Jakob Beisel, 
Port Richmond, N. \¥ 

1,452,787 Pneumatic Tire William R. Busen 


bark, Akron, Ohio 


1,452,795 Wheel With Improved Pneumatic 
Tire for Motor Vehicles Henry de Hooy 
donck, Biarritz, France 

1,452,870 Tire-Inflating Pump Thomas Mor 
ris Davis, Lianelly, Wales 

1,452,891 Rubber-Heel Lift Clifford H. Oak 
ley, Trenton, N. J 

1,452,892 Resilient Heel Lift Laurence M 
Oakley, Trenton, N. J., assignor to Clifford 
H. Oakley, Trenton, N. J 

1,452,894 Tread for Auto Tires John B. Pouk, 
Streator, lll, assignor of one-half to Benja 
min D. Roberts, Streator, I) 

1,453,033 Vehicle Tire Roman Von Krenski, 
Berlin-Friedenau, Germany 

1,453,034 Method of Vulcanizing Tires Harry 
B. Wallace, St. Louis, Mo 

1,453,092 Cushion Wheel Philip H Dorsey, 
Algiers, La 

1,453,123 Mold for Rubber Mats, Etc., Leroy 
M. Bickett. Watertown, Wis 

1,453,139 Tire Lock john L. Huston, Boston, 
Mass., assignor to The Miller Loek Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

1,453,140 Tire Protector Crusselle B Tack 
son, Hartsells, Ala 

1,453,150 Vehicle Tire Joseph Henry Me 
Cormick, South Pittsburg, Tenn 

1,453,181 Steering-Wheel Cover William F 
Ridge, Akron, Ohio 

1,453,183 Ground-Gripping Chain for Automo 
bile Tires James FE. Robison, Denver, Colo 

1,453,189 Cushion Whee! Far! D Snyder 
Albany, Il 

1,453,199 Resilient Wheel and Air Tire to be 


used Therewith. Jacobus Spijker, Amsterdam 


Netherlands 


1,453,217 Pneumatic rire Daniel M Weigel, 
Chicago, Lil... assignor to The Wire Cord Co 
Akron, Ohio, a Corporation of Delaware 

1,453,224 Automobile Tire Joseph Greszezuk, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

1,453,247 Spring Wheel Charlies A. Kiggins, 


Weskan, Kans 
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Cotton Market 


Continued from Page 105 


cent decline in yield per acre. as the 


smallest cotton crop in more han’25 years. 


Increased Consumption-. 

“The amount of cotton rema: ing on 
hand at the close of the crop yvar end- 
ing July 31, 1922, was only one-half 
the volume of the preceding year, due to 
a marked increase in both foreign and 
domestic consumption, coincident with a 
small erop. 

“Higher prices had caused growers to 


plant an acreage in 1922 about equal to 


that of normal years, but due to un- 
favorable growing conditions, } marily 
depredations of the boll weevil, he crop 


harvested last autumn was far below the 
world’s requirements. 

“Since that time domestic cons ‘mption 
has continued to increase, estab hing a 
new high record during the first quarter 
of 1923. Export demand, wh'th was 
fairly heavy at the beginning of the cot- 
ton vear, has gradually declinec due to 
rising prices, and the March arid April 
totals were abnormally low. 


Importance of American Crop 

“The price of American cotton had 
apparently passed the figure at which 
the remainder of the world would buy 
freely. Even with this decreased foreign 
demand, it is probable that the carry- 
over at the end of the current cotton year 
will not exceed a million bales, a figure 
smaller than even the pre-war average. 
In view of the fact that the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry of the world will no 
longer be able to draw upon heavy ac- 
eumulations of raw cotton carried over 
from previous vears, and ean therefore 
consume no more than is being produced 
currently, the size of the cotton crop now 
heing in this country assumes 
more than usual importance, inasmuch as 
the American crop forms so large a pro- 
portion of the world total as to domin- 
ate the situation. 

The Yield Per Acre 

“Growing conditions, the factor least 
capable of forecast, will exert the most 
important influence upon the cotton crop. 
A difference between the maximum and 
minimum vields of 215 and 125 pounds 
to the acre, both of which have been at- 
tained since 1900, would amount to 
6.500.000 bales, or a whole vear’s domes- 
tie consumption. 

“If the average yield per acre during 
the past ten years is taken as the most 
reasonable estimate, the result would 
be a crop of about 12,000,000 bales, sub- 
stantially larger than that of the past 
two years, but not large enough to pre- 
vent a continuation of prices high in 
relation to the general price level. 


errown 


New Jersey Zine Earns $1,865,456 

Net for the New Jersey Zine 
Company for the quarter ending March 
31. 1923. totals $1,865,456, after charges 
and taxes, compared with net income of 
$1,638,835 in the preceding: quarter and 
$1.065.101 for the corresponding period 
n 1922 and $244,345 in 1921. 
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New Incorporations 


DELAWARE 

Equitable Rubber Products Co. to deal in 
rubber and rubber products. $5,000,000. In- 
corporators: M. L. Rogers, L. A. Irwin and W. 
G. Sanger. Principal office, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Evernu Rubber Hee] Corporation $7,500,000 
Agent, U. 8S. Corporation Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

American Cactus Rubber Products Co, to 
deal in rubber products of all kinds. $500,000 
Incorporators: M. M. Lucey, M. B. Reese, L. C 
Browne — Wilmington, Delaware Delaware 
Agent, Colonia] Charter Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 
INDIANA 

St. Paul Tire & Rubber Company $80,000 
Directors: William F. Collins, Gertrude M. Col- 
lins and Harry A. Favors Principal office, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
KENTUCKY 

Co-Rim-Co Corporation, to manufacture collap- 
sible rims. $500,000. Incorporators: V. Lache- 
malle, F. E. Baleom, B. F. Hardesty—Louisville, 
Kentucky. Principal office, 206 Centra) avenue, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pope Tire & Battery Co., to manufacture tires, 


tubes and batteries. $100,000 Incorporators : 
W. L. Pope, I. L. Stevenson, L. O. Gibson, I. L. 
Milholland, C. Stinson, C. H. Turner, C. C 
Tharpe, and D. L. Raymer—Statesville, N. C 


Principal office, Statesville, N. C 
NEW JERSEY 


New Pressman Tire & Rubber Co., to manu- 
facture tires. $2,000,000 Incorporators: H 
Pressman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania J. E 
Monteith, East Orange, New Jersey; H. G. Tully, 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey Principal office, 776 
Broad street, Newark, New Jersey 

Harry W. Huffnagle, Inc., to dea] in rubber 
tires of all kinds. $100,000. H. W. Huffnagle, 
president; R. P. Read, secretary: C. P. Tilton, 
treasurer. Principal office, Guarantee Trust 
Building, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Hand and Graney Tire & Rubber Co. $5,000. 


Incorporators: P. C. Graney, N. Hand and T. D 
Hand Attorney, C. A. Hand, 253 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Nestler Products Corporation, to manufacture 
rubber goods. $10,000. Incorporators: J. C. 
Kimball and B. Cahn. Attorney, J. Blumenthal, 


1475 Broadway, New York City 

Auerbach Tire Works, Inc., to manufacture 
and deal in tires. $10,000 Incorporators: M 
Weinberger, C. Auerbach and W. Auerbach— 
Brooklyn New York. 


C. & K. Tire Protector Co., Inc., to deal in 
tires and accessories. $2,500 Incorporators : 
L. R. Caragol, F. W. Krausi, C. M. Lawless— 


Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, Brooklyn, 


New York. 
J. P. Byrne & Co., Inc., 


to manufacture tires 


$10,000. Incorporators: J. P. Byrne, H. L 
Caldwell, B. E. Shove—Syracuse, New York 
OHIO 

The Liberty Rubber Company. $30,000. In- 
corporators: Frank Zacher, Frances Zacher, 


Adam Tomick, George Hanze] and Stephen Hanic. 
Apex Rubber Products Co. $25,000. Incor- 


porators: N. O. Mather, Lloyd A. Fassett, Charles 
H. Lahr, Grace L. Kellar and L. Allan Martin. 
The Good Rubber Co. $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: W. D. Good and E. K. Good. Principal 
office, Akron, Ohio. 
Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., to manufacture 


rubber products. 
S. H. Grabill, G. 
R. W. Topping. 


Incorporators: C. D. Darrah, 
E. Brown, J. E. Mayner and 
Principal office, Ashland, Ohio. 


Kent and Moynihan 
with Northern 


R. W. Kent, formerly of the Republic 
Rubber Co., is now factory manager of 
the Northern Tire Company, which is 
resuming operation of the Biltwell Tire 
plant at Barberton, Ohio. Owen Moyni- 
han, formerly with the Malay Rubber Co., 
is now in charge of sales. The Northern 
Tire Company contemplates turning out 
about 400 tires a day, according to L. J. 
Schott, former president of the Amazon 
Rubber Co. now president of the newly 
organized concern. 











